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*,.* The last instalment of these Papers appears in the 
current number of this Magazine. 


EARLY IN OCTOBER. With 36 Illustrations by G. Leon Little. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


A FARMER'S YEAR: 


BEING 


HIS COMMONPLACE BOOK FOR 1898. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


. 


*,* A limited edition will also be issued on Large Paper, with 10 Photo- 
gravures and 26 Half-tone Illustrations. Price 36s. net. 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


BUNGAY COMMON FROM THE VINEYARD THE MOWER AT WORK. 

HILLs. *HAY-MAKING ON BAKER'S. 
PRIORY FARM AND BEDINGHAM CHURCH. CATTLE AND SHEEP IN WEBSDILL Woop. 
THE Moat FARM, BEDINGHAM. *RED-POLL Cows ON THE LODGE MEADOWS. 
THE VINEYARD HILLS AND BATH HOUSE, THE DEAD FOAL. 

DITCHINGHAM, IN 1738. 
ALL HALLOWS FARM. 
*LAMBS IN THE HOME FARM ORCHARD. 
YARD CLEARING. 
BusH DRAINING AT BEDINGHAM. 


THE REAPER. 
‘EFFORT STRENUOUS AND COMBINED.’ 
*THE HARVEST Moon. 
THE LAST LOAD. 
HARROWING IN MUSTARD ON STUBBLE. 
THRASHING. LIFTING BEET. 
PLOUGHING IN THE APE FIELD. *PHEASANT-SHOOTING BY THE LAKE, 
*SHEEP IN THE SNOW AT ALL HALLOWS DITCHINGHAM HALL. 
BARN. PARTRIDGE DRIVING—MARK OVER! 
SHEEP AND LAMBS ON THE BACK LAWN. *DRILLING. 
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*THE SicK LAMB. BuSH CARTING AT BEDINGHAM. 
THE HOME YARD. A Burst oF Cocks 
*MARE AND FOAL. THE DIGNITY AND Doom or LABOUR. 
STEAM SAWING. St. Mary’s CHURCH, DITCHINGHAM. 
SHEEP DIPPING. 
* These Illustrations are reproduced in Photogravure for the Large Paper Edition. 


FARMER AND STOCKBREEDER.—‘ My. Rider Haggard’s articles on “A Farmer's 
Year” in Longman’s are delightful.’ 

COUNTRY LIFE ILLUSTRATED.— Perfect of its kind... . Mr. Haggard has the rare 
gifts of observation and descriptive power.’ 

FARM AND HOME.—‘ One good result of the well-known novelist’s essays will probably be 
that a good many people who have hitherto thought little about the matter will gain some idea 
the difficulties with which agriculture has to contend in this country.’ 

DAILY GRAPHIOC.— Mr. Rider Haggard has seldom written anything more interesting th 
the narrative of his farming experiences, which he is now contributing to Longman’s Maga 
and it is impossible to read this story of farming on the most approved principles without fe 
that the conclusions at which he arrives deserve every consideration.’ 

ESTATES GAZETTE.— With what a fine observant eye Mr. Rider Haggard pursues th 
daily life which he has the fortune to enjoy as a Norfolk squire, is made evident by the many 
charmingly written facts of animal, bird, and human existence which he records in his montlil 
article, “ A Farmer's Year,” in Longman’s Magazine A breezy and delightful contribut 
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The River War: an Account of the Recovery 
of the Soudan. By WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, Author of ‘The Story of 
Malakand Field Force, 1897,’ and ‘Savrola: a Military and Political Romance.’ 
Edited by Colonel F. Ruopss, D.8.0. With 35 Maps and 60 Illustrations from 
Drawings by Lieut. ANGUS MCNEIL. Also with Photogravure Portraits of SLATIN 
PasHA, General RUNDLE, General Sir ARCHIBALD HUNTER, Major-General WINGATE, 
Colonel MACDONALD, General Lord KITCHENER OF KHARTOUM, and Lord CROMER. 
2 vols. medium 8vo. 36s. [In October. 


The History of Lord Lytton’s Indian Ad- 


ministration, wed A 1876-1880. Compiled a Letters and Official Papers. Edited 
by Lady Betty BALFour. With Portrait and Map. Medium 8vo. [Jn the press. 


The Peasants’ Rising and the Lollards: 


A Collection of Unpublished Documents, forming an Appendix to ‘England in the 
Age of Wycliffe.’ Edited by EDGAR PoWELL and G. M. TREVELYAN. 8vo. 6s. net. 
[In the press. 


The Life and Campaigns of Alexander Leslie, 


First Earl of Leven. By C. SANFORD TERRY, University Lecturer in History in the 
University of Aberdeen. With Portrait, Maps and Plans. 8vo. 16s. [ Ready. 


Queen Elizabeth. 


By the Right Hon. and Right Rev. MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
London. New and Cheaper Edition. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 68. [ Ready. 


*,* This is a reprint of the letterpress of the volume on ‘ Queen Elizabeth’ in the ENGLISH HISTORICAL 
SERIES, recently issued with numerous illustrations by Messrs. Gouptl & Co, 


Drake and the Tudor Navy: with a History 


of the Rise of England as a Maritime Power. by JULIAN 8. CORBETT. With Pur- 
trait, Illustrations and Maps. New and Cheaper Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 
[Nearly ready. 


A History of Spain from the Earliest Times 


to the Death of Ferdinand the Catholic. By ULICK RALPH BURKE, M.A. Edited by 
Major MarTIN A.S. HUME. New and Cheaper Edition. 2vols, Cr. 8vo. [Zn the press. 


The History of the Castle, Town, and Port 


of Dover. By ay Rev. 8. P. H. STATHAM, late Semitic Scholar, Queens’ College, 
Cambridge; Chaplain to the Forces, and Rector of St. Mary-in-the-Castle. With 4 
Plates and 13 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. [ Ready. 


The Life and Works of Dante Allighieri: 


being an Introduction to the Study of the ‘ Divina Commedia.’ By the Rev. J. F. 
HoGAn, D.D. Professor St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. With Portrait. 8vo. 


[In the press. 


The Early Married Life of Maria Josepha, 


Lady som from 1796. Edited by J. H. ADEANE, Editor of ‘The ee of 
Maria Josepha Holroyd.’ With Portraits and Illustrations, 8vo. [ Shortly. 
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ciuld Lang Syne. 


Second Series. My Indian Friends. By the Right Hon. Professor F. Max MULLER. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. [ Ready. 


Chisel, Pen, and Poignard; or, Benvenuto 
Cellini, his Times and his Contemporaries. By the Author of ‘The Life of Sir 
Kenelm Digby,’ ‘The Life of a Prig.’ With 19 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 

[In the press. 


The English Radicals: an Historical Sketch. 


By C. B. ROYLANCE KENT. Crown 8vo. [In the press. 
Jane Austen: her Contemporaries and Her- 
self. By WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK. [Zn preparation. 


The Great Law: a Study of Religious 


Origins and of the Unity underlying them. By WILLIAM WILLIAMSON.  8vo. 14s. 
[Zn October. 


The Church under the Commonwealth. 


‘By W. A. SHAW. 2 vols. 8vo. [In the press. 


Journals and Papers of Chauncy Maples, 


late Bishop of Likoma, Edited by his SisrEr. With Portrait and Map. Crown 8vo, 
[Nearly ready. 


Church Work in British Columbia: being 


a Memoir of the Episcopate of Acton Windeyer SBillitoe, D.D. D.C.L. First Bishop 
of New Westminster. By the Rev. HERBERT H. GOWEN, F.R.G.S. With 2 Por- 
traits and 16 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. [ Ready. 


Texts Explained; or, Helps to Understand 


the New Testament. By F. W. Farrar, D.D. F.R.S. Dean of Canterbury, and 
Deputy Clerk of the Closet to the Queen. Crown 8vo. 6s. [ Ready. 


Marriage Addresses. 


By the BIsHoP oF LONDON, the BisHoP OF TRURO, the DEAN OF ROCHESTER, the 
DEAN OF NORWICH, CANON NEWBOLT, CANON Bopy, &c. Edited by the Rev. 
OSWALD PRYOR WARDELL-YERBURGH, M.A. Rector of Christ Church, St. Mary- 
-lebone. [Zn the press. 


THREE NEW VOLUMES OF THE ‘SILVER LIBRARY,’ 


The Early History of Charles James Fox. 


By the af Hon. Sir G. O. Sm ELYAN, Bart. NewImpression. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


[ Ready. 
Life and Letters of Erasmus. 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. New Impression. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. _[ Ready. 


The Book of Dreams and Ghosts. 


By ANDREW LANG. Reissue. With New Preface. Crown 8vo. 3s.6d. ([Ready. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & C0.S NEW BOOKS. 


THE ‘HAWORTH’ EDITION of the 
LIFE AND WORKS 


oF 


THE SISTERS BRONTE. 


In7 vols. Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. 





With Portraits and IiJustrations, including Views of places described in the Works, reproduced from Photographs 
taken especially for the Edition by Mr. W. R. BLAND, of Derby, in conjunction with Mr, C. Barrow KEENE, 


Introductions to the Works are supplied by Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, and an Intro- 
duction and Notes to Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘Life of Charlotte Bronté’ by Mr. CLEMENT 
K. SHORTER, the eminent Bronté authority. 


Volume [.—JANE EYRE will be published on October 17, 
and the remaining volumes will be issued at monthly intervals. 


fF This Edition will be similar in format to the recently completed Biographical Edition 
of W. M. ssenaeennestindh s Works. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ POT-POURR! FROM 4 SURREY CARDEN.’ 


On October 4. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MORE POT-POURRI from a Surrey Garden. By 


Mrs. C. W. Eanrwe, Author of ‘ Pot-Pourri from a Surrey Garden.’ 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE CRUISE OF THE “CACHALOT.”’ 


On October 12. With 8 Full-page Illustrations specially drawn by ARTHUR TWIDLE, 
Large post 8vo. 8s, 6d. 


THE LOG OF A SEA WAIF. By Franx T. Butten, 


Author of * The Cruise of the ** Cachalot,”’ * Idyl's of the Sea,’ &c, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE ‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.’ 


Now Ready. Royal 8vo. 15s. net in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. net. 
VOLUME LX. (WATSON—WHEWELL) OF THE 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 





THE HISTORICAL SERIES FOR BIBLE STUDENTS. 


Immediately. Crown 8vo, with Maps, 6s. 


THE HISTORY OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE. 


Vol. I—THE BABYLONIAN, PERSIAN, AND GREEK PERIODS. By Cuar.rs Foster KENT, Ph.D. , 
Associate Professor of Biblical Literature and History, Brown University ; Author of * The History of the 
Hebrew People.’ 


NEW SIX SHILLING NOVELS. 


Just Published. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE HEIRESS OF THE SEASON. By Sir Wittiau 


Maenay, Bart., Author of ‘ The Fall of a Star,’ ‘ The Pride of Life,’ &c. 


ADAM GRIGSON. By Mrs. De La Pasture, Author of 





‘Deborah of Tod’s’ &c. Crown S8vo. 6s. (On October 12. 
SWORD AND ASSEGAI. By Anya Howarrn, Author 
of ‘Jan: an Afrikander, ‘ Katrina : a Tale of the Karoo, &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. (On, October 26, 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’s Announcements, 


A Farmer's Year: being his Commonplace 
Book for 1898. By H. RippR HAGGARD. With 36 Illustrations by G. LEON LITTLE, 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [Early in October. 


** A Limited Edition will be issued on Large Paper, with 10 Photogravures and 26 
Half-tone Illustrations, Price 36s. net. 


Mr. Blackburne’s Games at Chess. 


Selected, Annotated, and Arranged by Himself. Edited, with a Biographical Sketch 

and a brief History of Blindfold Chess, by P, ANDERSON GRAHAM. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [In the press. 

*,* This book will contain about 400 games, representing not only Mr. Blackburne’s match 

and tournament contests, but those wonderful exhibitions of blindfold and simultaneous play 


wherein he is unrivalled, and many specimens of that end-play of which he is one of the 
greatest masters. 


NEW BOOK BY THE JOINT AUTHOR OF ‘THREE IN NORWAY,’ 


Peaks and Pines: another Norway Book. 


By J. A. LEES, Joint Author of ‘'Three in Norway’ and ‘B.C, 1887.’ With 63 Illus- 
trations from Drawings and Photographs by the Author. Cr. 8vo. 6s. [Jn October. 


The Kinetic Theory of Gases. 


Elementary Treatise, with Mathematical Appendices. By Dr. OSKAR EMIL MEYER, 
Professor of Physics at the University of Breslau. Second Revised Edition. Trans- 
lated by ROBERT E. BAYNES, M.A. Student of Christ Church, Oxford, and Dr. Lee’s 
Reader in Physics. 8vo. [Jn the press. 


Accident in Factories: its Distribution, Cau- 


sation, Compensation, and Prevention. Being an Account of Manufacturing Industry 
and Accident. A Practical Guide to the Law and to the Safe-Guarding, Safe- 
Working, and Safe-Construction of Factory Machinery, Plant, and Premises. By 
JOHN CALDER, Whitworth Scholar, Her Majesty's Inspector of Factories for the 
North of Scotland. With 20 Tables and 124 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. [Jn the press. 


NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. 


No Soul above Money: 


By WALTER RAYMOND, Author of ‘ Two Men o’ Mendip’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


[Zn October. 
Parson Kelly: an Historical Story. 


By A. E. W. Mason, Author of ‘The Courtship of Morrice Buckler’ &c.; and 
ANDREW LANG, Author of ‘A Monk of Fife’ &c. With Frontispiece by GoRDON 














BROWNE. Crown 8vo. 63. [In January. 
A New Divinity, and other Stories of Hindu 
Life. By ‘CHoLA.’ Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. [ Ready. 


Some Experiences of an Irish R.M. 


By E. 2. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN Ross. With Illustrations by E. 2, SOMERVILLE. 
Crown 8vo. [In the press. 


Yeoman Fleetwood. 
By M. E, Francis, Author of ‘In a North-country Village’ &c. Crown 8vo. 
[Nearly ready. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & €0.’S LIST. 


Now Ready. Volume IV. 


THE ROYAL NAVY 


From the Earliest Times to the Present. 
By WILLIAM LAIRD CLOWES. 


Illustrated by Photogravure Portraits, Maps, Plans, and Pictures taken from 
contemporary and authentic sources. 
Each Volume is complete in itself, with an Index, and orders are taken either for Sets 
or for separate Volumes. 
Vols. I. to IV. royal 8vo. 25s. each net. 


*,* The Publishers have decided to issue a Sixth Volume, as it was found impossible 
to complete the work as originally arranged in five volumes. It is hoped that Volume VY. 
will be ready in December next, and a final volume in April 1900. 


FICTION. 


NEW VOLUME BY FERGUS HUME. 


THE INDIAN BANGLE. By Fercus Hume, Author of ‘ The Mystery 
of a Hansom Cab.’ Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. [ Ready. 














BEYOND THE GREAT SOUTH WALL: being some Suiprising 
Details of the Voyage of the Steam Yacht Racoon, as reported by her Owner, JOHN, 
Viscount HEATHERSLIE, to FRANK SAVILE, Author of ‘John Ship, Mariner’ &c. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. [ Ready. 


Ready. The Latest Addition to LOW’S 2s. 6d. LIBRARY OF POPULAR NOVELS. 
WILLIAM BLACK’S 
WILD EELIN: her Escapades, Adventures, and Bitter Sorrows. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


‘We have liked nothing so well from Mr, Black’s pen since his “ Princess of Thule.” ... Well worth reading. ’ 
ATHENZUM. 
*Wild Eelin is a delightful figure, in whom Highland virtues and Highland faults of character vie for 


attractiveness. ... But we are not going to recapitulate a story which Mr. Black has been at the pains to tell 
with all his unique charm.’—DAILY CHRONICLE. 








MR. MIGGS. By AtexanvEr Stuart. With Frontispiece by BERNARD 
PARTRIDGE. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s, 6d. [ Ready. 
* The book is better than most, and is well suited to beguile an idle hour.’ —Dariy Mat. 


‘The reader can hardly fail to enjoy the wit and sarcasm which is evident on every page.’—BOOKSELLEK, 
‘A vivid and vigorous creation.’—MorRNING Post. 


THE BLACK TERROR: a Romance of Russia. By Joun K. Leys, 
Author of ‘ The Lindsays,’ ‘The Lawyer’s Secret,’ ‘ Under a Mask,’ &c. Post 8vo. 
3s. 6d. [ Ready. 

‘Is a thrilling and cleverly told story. —GLasGcow HERALD. 

‘ Mr. Leys is decidedly happy in the contrivance of incident.’—SpEcTaToR,s 
* An ingeniously pore Ae and readable story..—MorNinG LEADER, 

‘A fluent tale with plenty of incident. —SaTuRDAY REVIEW. 








TAURUA: or, Written in the Book of Fate. By Emmy §. Loup. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. [ Ready. 


‘The many charming descriptions of life and scenery in this charming book.’—ATHENAUM. 


‘Miss Loud’s story is romance of very picturesque quality, and it is a distinctively beautiful presentation of 
the history, legends, superstitions, scenery, and native life of the South Seas. SATURDAY REVIEW. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Liurrzp, 
St, Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E:C. 
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ConTEestTs.—Chateau and Ship. By G. A. Henty—Adventures of 4 
Night. By JoHn BLOUNDELLE-BUKTON—An Outlaw’s Fortunes. By 
W. CO. WHISTLER—‘A Flight from Justice.’ By Lieut.-Col. Percy GROVES 
—Longitude Ten Degrees. By ROBERT LeiGHTON—A Soldier’s Vow. By 
Davip KER—In Luck’s Way. By Frep. WHIsHAw—‘Samana Kay.’ By 
Harry CoLuinewoop—‘ Hari Ram,’ the Dacoit. By E. F. PoLLARD— 
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PROFESSOR WILLIAM DWIGHT WHITNEY, 
Editor-in-chief of THE CENTURY DICTIONARY, issued by THE TIMES; and author of the article“ Philology” in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. 


“THE TIMES” LIBRARY. 


In the course of some thirty-five thousand consecutive issues, ‘ The Times ” 
has, day by day, presented to its readers a complete history of the past 
hundred-and-twelve years. In another form it has, by the publication of 
its reprint of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica” (Ninth Edition), brought within 
the reach of the larger public a systematized account of the artistic, scientific, 
and industrial developments of civilisation. ‘The Times Atlas,” and “ The 


Times Gazetteer” supplied geographical and statistical information in fuller 
detail than can be conveniently attained by a work of general reference ; and 
an adequate dictionary of the English language seemed to be the only book 
needed in order to fulfil the project of a complete library of reference which 
should be worthy of “ The Times.” 

In supplying this need, the complex requirements of the modern 
“general reader” had to be carefully considered. A dictionary of purely 
academic tone, restricted to literary English words, would have been almost 
useless as a work of general reference. The “ mandarin dialect” of the poets 
has been submerged by the flood of less delicately fashioned technicalities, 





Te Tines” ~—CLLIpDrary. 





which the swirl of modern life forces upon every class of readers. Pro- “i 
cesses and appliances which, ten years ago, were mysteries of the labora- q 
tory or the model room, have be- —__ eo 
come matters of commonplace cog- | 7 - . 


nizance ; and “scientific Volapuk,” 
as a reviewer neatly called it the 
other day, has become an integral 
part of the language. However cum- 
brous and uncouth these technical 


terms may be, they force their way | offers a limited edition at a reduction of 


into the columns of newspapers, 45 per cent. from the publishers’ price. ; 
_ the current of our spoken (2) The CENTURY DICTIONARY may 


The old school of lexicog be paid for in monthly instalments of 
vit ee One Guinea each, and the complete set 
phers were repelled not only by 


THE BARGAIN. 
@ @ @ 
(1) In order to make the CENTURY 
DICTIONARY known to the public 
without loss of time, “The Times” 











of eight volumes will te delivered as ’ 
the barbarous structure of “ me- soon as the first of these payments has } 
chanical” words, but also by the fen nadie. 
double difficulty of collecting and 
defining them. Dr. Johnson’s con- 


fession that he shirked so formidable a task is worth reading : 

“That many terms both of art and 
“manufacture are omitted must be frankly | 
“acknowledged, but for this defect I may 
“boldly allege that it was unavoidable. I 
“could not visit caverns to learn the miser’s 
“language, or take a voyage to perfect my 
“ skill in the dialect of navigation, nor visit 


Part of the Article: 
“Lace,” from The Century Dictionary. 





a2 * . aa * ad * * * . 


* * * may beneedle made or bobbin-made, upon a bobbin- 
lace ground ; especially, a Brussels lace of this kind .tho 
most commonly made and the most important of all the 
Brussels laces.—App'iqué lace, Same as application- 
lace.—Argentan lace, - 


needle- poin: lace usua ly 
considered as indistin- 
guishable from Alencon 
lace, but often bolderand 
larger in pattern, with 
the solid parts or toile 
flatter and more compact. 
It is also distinguished in 
some case3 by a ground 
of hexagonally arranged 
brides.—Arras lace, a 
white bobbin-lace made 
at Arras in France, very 
strong, and inexpensive 
because of the simplicity 
ofthe pattern. The grou: d 
is that known as Li-le 
ground.—Aurillac lace, 
a bobbin-lace mauve at Au- 
rillac, department of Can- 
tal, France. It was origi- 
nally a close-woven solid 
lace, having much torle, 
and resembling the gui- 
pure of Genoa and Fian- 
ders; later it resembled 
point d'Angleterre.—Au- 
vergne lace, lace made 
in Auvergne, It is most 
commonly pure b:-bbin- 


Argentan Lace, 
lace, but of many d fferent makes and patterns, as nearly 





“warehouse of merchants and shops of 
“artificers to gain the names of wares, 
“tools, and operations of which no men- 
“tion is found in books. What favourable 
“accident or easy enquiry brought within 
“ my reach has not been neglected ; but it 
“had been a hopeless labour to glean up 
“words by courting living information and 
“contesting with the sullenness of one, 
“and the roughness of another.” 

The CeEntTuRY DICTIONARY, 
which “ The Times ” now offers, is, 
in its treatment of technical terms, 
as in other respects, a thorough 
comprehensive work. The 7,000 
pages which make up its eight 
sumptuous volumes contain full 
encyclopzedic definitions of all the 
scientific and industrial words in 





all celebrated laces are imitated in this region.—Ave 
Maria lace, narrow lace used for edging. See Dieppe 


the language, even those of most 
recent origin. It is the first 
adequate dictionary of the English 
- language, because it is the first 
~~~" dictionary in which the whole body 
of English words, past and present, can be found. As against the 40,000 words 
listed by Dr. Johnson, the Cextury Dictionary catalogues 275,C00 words 


lace.—Baby lace, ® narrow lace used for edging, espe- 
cially that made in Buckinghamshire and Bedfordshire, 
England, in very simple paiterns.—Basket-lacef, a lac - 
mentioned in inventories of 1580, probably a braid or * * 
§ 7 . + * * * . * * . 
~ 























re werrcury wreuvniary _ 


and word-compounds. It presents 500,000 distinct definitions, 300,000 
quotations, and 7,500 illustrations. It gives every form of spelling, and 
every variety of usage, whether old or - ; 

: . ustration from the Article: 
new, obsolete or academic, technical OF “Discobolus,” in The Century Dictionary. 
colloquial ; the English of America, Aus- , ; 
tralia, India and South Africa, as well as of 
the British Islands ; words, too, belonging 
to the local dialects of all parts of England : 
all words that have found their way into 
any form of English speech. 

As a word-book, a history of English, 
and a guide to the choice of English 
words, the CENTURY DICTIONARY is an 
admirable complement to the other 
works of reference offered by “The 
Times.” Its value to possessors of the 
“ Encyclopedia Britannica” may be indi- 
cated by the mere statement of one 
astonishing fact. The “ Encyclopzdia 
Britannica” was one of the many books 
which were searched by the staff of the 
Century Dictionary, and they found in 
its volumes no less than ten thousand 
English words which no existing diction- aa 
ary defined. This means that until the I ee 
Century DiIcTIONARY was published, the reader of the “ Encyclopzdia 
Britannica” encountered, on almost every second page of that work, a word 
which he might puzzle over all day, unaided by the dictionaries from which 
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Silaietiaeiiiea tien eaiines he had every right to enpost succour. 
“Loris,” in The Century Dictionary. What is true of the “ Encyclopzdia 
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Britannica” is true of other works, and 
~ of the most recent publications it is 
particularly true. 

The Century DIcTIONARY contains 
words which were’ unknown a few 
months ago, words coined to describe 
new processes, new appliances, new 
theories; it is the only word-book to 
which the omnivorous reader may turn 
with absolute confidence. 

So much for the comprehensiveness 
of the vocabulary; the first requisite 
of a good dictionary. 

Now let us see what the CENTURY 
Dictionary does with this mass of 

Senden tates material. 
kta al etnias No previous dictionary ever at- 
tempted fully to define all the words in the language. To “define” means, 
etymologically, to “ mark the limits” of a thing, to get to the very end of the 
matter. Like its cousins “ fine,” “finish,” and “ final,” the verb suggests the 
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Illustration from the Article: 
“Ttalian Architecture,” in 7eCentury Dictionary. 
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Italian Architecture.—Church of Sta, Maria deila Salute, Venice ; 
constructed 1632, 
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LIDiTary: 





THERE IS NO TIME TO 
BE LOST. 
@ @ @ 

The special terms offered by “ The 
Times” will be withdrawn as soon as 
the limited edition has been exhausted, 
People who delay will soon find that 


the present prices have been increased, 





most exact and complete perform- 
ance of a task. A word is not fully 
defined until the frontiers which 
separate it from  circumjacent 
words have been surveyed and 
settled; and the writing of a 
definition may involve a know- 
ledge of any one of the arts and 
sciences. There is probably no one 
man in the world who knows the 


meaning of every word in even the first hundred pages of the Century DicTionary. 
The familiar and simple words, too, demand elaborate explanations 
because, although they stand for objects we see every day, we are almost 


all of us ill-informed regarding the structure and use of these objects. 


A man 


may suppose that he has no use for an elaborate dictionary because he does 


not want to understand unusual words, or 
rare meanings of usual words, but if he 
adopts this point of view he is assuming 
that he knows all there is to know about 
ordinary terms. Yet many of the com- 
monest designate complicated machines 
and intricate industrial processes. Accumu- 
lating the various operations which are all 
a part of the task of defining words, one 
soon begins to wonder not that the CENTURY 
DicTIONARY is so large, but that it is not 
larger ; to be amazed not because five 
hundred specialists were employed in 
making the book, but that only five hundred 
men could know so much among them. 

It was impossible for the specialists 
who collaborated upon the Century Dic- 
TIONARY to make their definitions satisfac- 
tory without in some measure departing 


Illustration from the Article: 
“ Phyllorhininae,” 
in The Century Dictionary. 
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from the traditions of the old- 
fashioned lexicographers, and en- 
tering the field which had been 
occupied by the encyclopzdias. 

A full definition of such a 
word as “brain,” or “ship,” or 
“electricity,” is, inevitably, a con- 
densed encyclopzedic article, and 
by force of its thoroughness as a 
lexicon, the Century DicrioNaRy 
became more than a mere word- 
book, occupying the place of a fact- 
book as well. 

Regarded as a fact-book, its 
method of presenting facts is, how- 
ever, altogether unkke the plan 
pursued in an encyclopedia. It is 
an invaluable companion and com- 
plement to the “ Encyclopzdia 
Britannica,” as a fact-book as well 
as aword-book. There is no rivalry 
between the two works, for each 
has its distinct field of usefulness. 
The Encyclopzedia contains 16,400 3 
articles, 


500,000 articles. Each article in 


Part of the Article: 
“Order,” in The Century Dictionary. 
* * * * * * * * 


** * Order of St. Michael, a French order instituted 
by Louis XI in 1469, and modified by Henry III. and Louis 
XIV. Since 1830 it has not been conferred. The badge is 
a cross of eight points with fleurs-de-lis between the arms, 
and in the central medallion a figure of the Archangel Mi- 
chael trampling on the 
dragon. The ribbon 
is black. Order of 
St. Michael and St. 
George, a British or- 
der mstituted in 1818, 
originally fur natives 
of the Ionian and Mal- 
tese islands and for 
other British subjects 
in the Mediterranean. 
It has since been 
ereatly extended.— 
Order of St. Patrick. 
an order of knighthood 
instituted by George 
Ill. of England in 
1783. It consists of 
the sovereign; the 
lord lieutenant of Ire- 
land, and twenty-two 
knights. —Qrder of 
Sts. Cosmo and Da- 
milan, & retigious or- 
der in Palestine in the 
niddle ages, especial- St 
ly — with the : 
care of pilgrims. — Order of St. Stanislaus, a Polish order 
datin fon 1765, and »opted by the czars of Russia.—Or- 
der of the Annunciation, See annunciation—Order of 
the Bear. See bear*.—Order of the Black Eagle.* * * 


* * *x 





Insignia of the Order of St. Michael and 


George, 
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Illustration from the Article: 


“ Mosaic,” in The Century I dictionary. 
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Mosaic.—Detail for apse of the Basilica of Torcello, near Venice ; 

12th century. 


The Dictionary contains Snnninnnnnnnnnnnnnnrnnnnnnnnncnnan’ 


the Encyclopzdia deals with +455 
of human knowledge. Each article 
in the Dictionary deals with 
sov ose Of the same mass. Save for 
the fact that proper names—persons 
and places—are not discussed in the 
Dictionary, the aggregate result is 
identical. But in the Encyclopzdia 
facts are arranged for one purpose, 
in the Dictionary for another. 
When you desire to read an account 
of any branch of knowledge as a 
whole, the “ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica” is the best of all books for 
that purpose. When you want to 
refer to a brief exposition of any 
one item of that branch of know- 
ledge, the CENTURY DICTIONARY is 
the best of all books for that purpose. 

Such an article as “ Agriculture,” 
in the “ Encyclopzdia Britannica,” 
covers the historical, scientific and 
practical aspects of a most interest- 
ing and important subject. A man 
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can spend a day over it, two or three days for that matter, and feel that 


a, 
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“Encyclopedia Britannica’ 
eager purchasers not only because 


it 


because the conditions upon which 
it was offered made it a wonderful 
bargain, a great book at a small price. 


Century Dicrionary compare with 


the 
Britannica” from this point of view? 


offer of the Century DicTIONARY : 


(1) The price, for the moment, is 45 per cent. 


(2) The CENTURY DICTIONARY may be paid 


Conditions of sale is of interest. 





lead of Mummy of Seti I, fa‘her 
of Rameges II, 


: II 
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is as authoritative and scholarly a work 
But “The Times” reprint of the 


Part of the Article: 
“Mummy,” in The Century Dictionary. 





* * * * * * * * 


* * * as bulls, apes, ibises, croc iles, fish,etc. The pro- 
vesses of embalming bodies were very various. The bodies 


of the poorer classes were 
merely dried with salt or 
natron, and wrapped up 
in coarse cloths. Those 
of the rich avd the great 
underwent the most com- 
plica ed operations, and 
were laboriously adorn- 
ed with various orna- 
me's. The embalmers 
extiacted the brain 
through the nostrils, and 
the entrails through an 
inc’sion in the side. The 
body was then shaved 
and washed, the belly 
filled wih perfumes, and 
the whole body covered 
with natron, and steeped 
in the same material for 
s venty days. After this 
the corpse was washed, 
treated with balsam * * * 


* * * *~ 
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’ found 


was a good book, but also 


he has gone into the 
thoroughly. 

If, on the other hand, he only 
wants to know what “ vetches ” are, 
he can find out that one thing, 
without losing time over any cognate 
subjects with which he is for the 
moment concerned, in the CENTURY 
DicTioNARY. From a half column 
of type and a neat wood-cut he can 
gather all there is to know about the 
vetch and the vetchling and the 
bladder-vetch and the licorice-vetch, 
without being tempted to the con- 
sideration of other agricultural topics 
with which vetches have, for his 
purpose, no connection. 

The Century Dictionary has, 
in short; a double usefulness ; and it 
as the “ Encyclopzdia Britannica.” 


matter 


Part of the Article: 
“Jacobean,” in The Century Dictionary. 





* * * * * * * * 


* * * leaves are 





How does the offer of the 


offer of the “ Encyclopzdia 


THE BARGAIN. 


Two notable features mark the 


less than the publishers’ price. 


for in monthly instalments of One Guinea 
each, and the complete volumes will be 
delivered as soon as the first of these 
payments has been made. 


The explanation of these remarkable 


(1) The new theory of book-selling 


is that the best way to advertise such a 


book as the Century DicTIONary, is to 
Sell the first few thousand copies of the 





from 1567), or to his times ; 
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from the bulb only, 
which sends up a 
scape bearing a 
single large blos- 
rom, whose deep- 
red perianth is 
somewhat = 2-lip- 
ped, its three up- 
per divisions being 
curved upward, 
while the three 
lower are twisted 
about the lower 
part of the sta 
mens and style. It 
is native in Mesi- 
co, and cultivated 


wv, 


(ait | emaraitety |! | fhe 
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elsewhere. 
Jacobean, Ja 
cobean (ja 


relating to & 
erson nam 
acobus, Ja- 
nen ‘ —— 
specifically 
| vn L., Kin 
of England, 
1603-25 — (who 
was also James 
VI. of Scotland 
also, in * *” 


Jacobean Architecture. 
Bramshill House, Hants, England. 
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work with as little delay as possible, in 
order that there may be some copies of 
it in every town of importance and in 
every part of London. When this has 
been done, the book may be left to speak 
for itself : the copy purchased by A is 
seen by B, who speaks of it to C; ina 
few weeks everybody is talking about 
the book, and its merits become a matter 
of general comment. But to reach A, 
the and to reach without delay a thousand 
the multiples of A, is the indispensable first 
ch, step. 

on- “The ‘limes” accomplishes it by 
sclling the first few thousand copies at a 
his minimum price, without regard to im- 
mediate profit. A, who is the habitual 
1as. book-buyer, recognises the advantages 
dit of the temporary opportunity, orders 
“9.” the book promptly, and the problem is 
solved. 


In the case of the “ Encyclopedia,” 
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Part of the Article: 
yi Ray,” in The Century Dictionary. 
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. « 
* Visual rays. See viswal.—Cathode rays, 
a form of rauiatiou Lene ated ina vacuuw-tube, in cun 
nection with the cathode, cr negative pole, when an 
electric discharge is passed thr: ugh it.— X-rays, or Ront- 


| ha rays, 2 form of radiati n having characteristic ana 
disttuctive proper ties, Ciscovered by Profe sor Wilhelm 
Konrad Roéntgen, of Wiizburg (announced by him in 
December, 1895). He sbowed that the discharge of a 
laree Ruhmko ff coit through a vacuum-inbe produces a 
form .f radiation external to the latter,which hasthe} rop 
erty of causing va 
rious substan es to 
fluoresce ; of affect 
ing the o'dinary 
photographic plate 
like bght (though 
itself invisible); 
and of penetrating 
opaque bodies in 
various degrees, ac- 
cording to their 
density and rela 
tive thickness, , lat 


inum, lead, ad 


paper are 
trensparent. He 
also found that 
these rays are not 
refracted by prisms 
of carbon disul- 
phid, and t' at un 
X-ray photograph of a foot in a shoe, om«_£:**e oC? P] 
* * * * * . * * ¢ 
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THE CENTURY BOOK CASE. 
Quartered Oak, Price 31s. 6d 














8 ‘The Tlimes”™ Livrary. 


although full warning was given that the terms first offered were temporary terms, 
more than nine thousand out of eighteen thousand purchasers, more than half the to‘al 
number, delayed sending in their orders until after the price had been increased. 

In the case of the Century Dictionary, the arrangements made by “The Times” 
are such that the preliminary prices, now in force, must be withdrawn before they have 
benefited so large a proportion of purchasers as were enabled to procure the “ Encyclo- 
pzedia Britannica” at the minimum price. In other words, the preponderance of the 
number of higher-priced copies over the number of lower-priced copies will inevitably 
be much larger than in the case of the “ Encyclopzedia.” 

The reader who considers for a moment the history of the “Encyclopzdia 
Britannica” sale can see for himself that it is to his interest to be A, rather than B or C ; 
to buy in order that others may buy, rather than to buy because others have bought. 
The way to do this is to make immediate use of the order blank which follows. 

(2) The system of monthly payments is of great utility to those who cannot con- 
veniently draw a cheque for the total price of the Century Dictionary. The cost of 
the work, under these conditions, is increased by only one shilling in the pound. 


LIMITED EDITION 


offered by The Times of 
THE CENTURY DICTIONARY. 


EIGHT SUMPTUOUS VOLUMES. izinches high, ginches wid ,2} inches deep. 








An Illustrated Pamphlet of Specimen Pages may be had, gratis and post free, from 
the Manager of “‘ The Times.” 





All Cheques should be drawn to the order of H. E. HOOP.!, 


CASH PAY MENT.—ORDER Form. 0 REE | 
THE MANAGER, “ THE TIMES,” PRINTING HOUSE SQUARE, LONDON,.E.C. 
Tenclose £13, fuil payment for THE CENTURY DICTIONARY, bound in Half Morocco. ( Strike 


I enclose £15, full payment for THE CENTURY DICTIONARY, bound in Three-quarter Levant. ) 0") 
Tenclose £18, full payment for THE CENTURY DICTIONARY, bound in Full Morocco. l Sines, 
I also enclose 3is. 6d. for THE CENTURY BOOKCASE. ‘(Strike out if not wanted.) 


a OR ROI sacs cpnsagininnidatenineniinonsengun ne nub enbsedinun atkinsbsenehsinnnSecouetevnsssinoesaien 

If books are to be delivered beyond London postal district, the purchaser 

snould add here the name of the railway company or carrier in London to 

whom delivery is to be made. Beyond the London postal district, carriage will ( “*" 
be at purchaser's cost. 





All Cheques should be drawn to the order of H. E. HOOPER. 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS.—ORDER FoRM, a ischaieaactbiaiii hes tha 
THE MANAGER, “THE TIMES,” PRINTING HOUSE SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
Ienclose One Guinea. Please send me THE CENTURY DICTIONARY bound in 
Half Morocco, price 13 Guineas. 
Three-quarter Levant, price 15 Guineas. } Strike out two of these lines. 
Full Morocco, price 18 Guineas. 
The balance of which sum I agree to pay you, or any one you appoint, at the rate of One Guinea: 
month; my next payment upon delivery of the complete 8 volumes, and my succeeding payments on the 
corresponding day of each month following. Until such payments are complete. I engage that the volume 
not being my property, shall not be ——— of by sale or otherwise. I further agree that if owing t 
unforeseen circumstances, of which you shall be the judge, the volumes cannot be delivered, the return of th: 
deposit of One Guinea to me shall cancel this agreement. 
I also enclose 31s. 6d. for THE CENTURY BOOKCASE. (Strike out if not wanted.) 


NN icici cen cata eos taniddeseaiicseai abs oe i aeiwtinheasNdigalbet cian gait en cian eee 
LO6 [AdAr ess] ... 2.000 20000 


The option of making monthly payments is offered to residents in the United Kingdom only. 


me 
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If books are to be delivered beyond London postal district, the purchaser should 
dd here the name of the railway company or shipping agent in London to whom delivery } 
is to be made. Beyond the London postal district, carriage will be at purchaser's cost. 

Specimen Volumes may be examined and Orders booked at “The Times” Office, at Messrs. Chappell & 
Co.'s, Pianoforte Manufacturers, 50, New Bond Strect, or at Messrs. Street & Co.'s, 164, Piccadilly. 
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Re-issue in the ‘SILVER LIBRARY,’ with New Preface. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE BOOK OF 
DREAMS AND GHOSTS. 


By ANDREW LANG. 





SPEAKER. 
‘ Whether you smile with Mr. Lang or at him, accept or reject his stories or his theories, you are 
at least, and profoundly, interested in his “ Ghosts.”’ 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


‘Many of the best-known ghost stories are here assembled. There is, however, much that to 
the majority of readers will be absolutely new.’ 


SPECTATOR. 
‘With great skill and care Mr. Lang has hunted up the origins of most of the famous ghost 
stories of other times, and in not a few instances has shown that, whether true or false, the received 
explanations of the phenomena will not hold water.’ 


TIMES. 
‘Mr. Lang has made a very interesting and instructive collection of stories . . . and has done 
good service in carefully sifting the evidence on which they rest and in arranging them in such an 
order that they can be studied progressively, historically, and comparatively.’ 


DAILY MAIL. 

‘This colléction of eerie: gliost stories. ... Many of these more prodigious narratives aro 
calculated to give the creeps to a nervous and superstitious reader; but the serious student of 
psychical manifestations will appreciate the book and value it for its very researchful and well- 
selected evidence on the phenomena of ghosts and dreams.’ 


WORLD. 

‘By those who, like its writer, keep an open mind on the “ borderland ” question, this work will 
be found very interesting; even more so by the firm believer whose cocksureness resents the 
impartial. Mr. Lang is in the canny case of an astute agnostic. He has made a judicious com- 
pilation of evidences, but he considers that it is none of his business to support or to discredit them.’ 


SCOTSMAN. 

‘This book has a more respectable purpose than to puzzle and make the flesh creep. It is 
designed “to entertain people interested in the kind of narratives” that may be lumped as dream 
and ghost stories ; but in it also considerable pains have been laid out in selecting the most authen- 
tic version or best attested variant of the more striking and remarkable of this class of tales.’ 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 

‘In addition to such old favourites as the Tyrone and Wesley ghosts, Mr. Lang gives us some 
excellent new stories; the capital tale of the Thumbless Hand would have done credit even to 
Maupassant, who has a somewhat similar legend. In the conclusion, nothing is concluded, but the 
reader is left to form his own judgment. Whatever he may decide to think about ghosts in reality, 
he cannot deny that they are uncommonly good company in literature.’ 


GLASGOW DAILY MAIL. 

‘We have in this volume a very choice selection of dreams, visions, wraiths, and ghosts, which, 
if not strong enough to set readers’ hairs on end if they take up the book before going to bed, is at 
least suggestive enough to make the sceptical think there is something in the borderland cult after 
all... . There are more things on earth than we poor mortals believe in, and, if it is given to a 
few like Job to see visions, there is no reason why the facts should not be recorded for the benefit 


of the many.’ 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 

‘In this volume the reader will get a number of excellent tales, some old, some new, some 
probable, and some violently the reverse, but nearly all cast in an admirable literary form. Herc 
he will find told again the story of the deathbed of Louis XIV., of Sir George Villiers’s ghost, Lord 
Lyttelton’s ghost, the Wesley ghost, and Lord Brougham’s ghost. Nothing is alien to Mr. Lang, 
provided it tickles his fancy, appeals to his literary sense, or is linked with folklore. There are ever 
ghosts from China and ghosts from Iceland, the latter very elegantly translated by Mr. W. A. 
Craigie. The theosophist will find an astral body, and the crystal-gazer much of the stuff that his 
dreams are made of. It is a good medley, and, whether we class it with the Red and Green Fairy 
Books or with the “ Evidences of Belief,” it makes excellent reading.’ 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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For Longhand, Shorthand, Pen-and-Ink 
Drawing, Music-Writing, indeed whenever a 
Pen is necessary, use only 





MADE IN THREE SIZES, AT 


10/6, 16/6,225/- 


Up to 18 GUINEAS, Post Free. 








Time and Constant work effect no change in 

this wonderful Pen, the use of which will 

contribute immensely to celerity and comfort 
in writing. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 
OATALOGUE ON APPLICATION TO 


MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 


93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 
and 95a Regent Street, W., LONDON; 
3 Exchange Street, MANCHESTER. 
Brantano’s, 37 Avenue de I’Opera, PARIS. 
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Hovis 


has the charm of 











being tasty, and the 





value of being nutritious. 





Should your Baker not make Hovis we shall 

be pleased to send you the address of our 

nearest Agent. The Hovis BREAD-FLouR Co., 
Ltd., MACCLESFIELD. 











HAVE YOU EVER TRIED 
KEATINCG’S LOZENCES 
FOR YOUR COUCH ? 
DR. GABRIEL, M.D.,L.R.C.P. 


writes from Routh Park, Cardiff, Sept, 28th. 
“‘T have now prescribed them for the 
“ast 8 years in my hospitals and private 
“ practice, and find them of great benefit. 
“JT certainly and most strongly 

“ recommend them.” 


Sold everywhere in Tins 1/1} each. 


NOTES on BOOKS 
AN ANALYSIS OF THE WORKS 
PUBLISHED DURING EACH QUARTER 


MESSRS, LONGMANS & CO. 
No. CLXXVIII. Aucust 31, 1899. 


*,* Copies of Notes on Books are for- 
warded free by post by Messrs. LONGMANS 
& Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; or 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York, U.S.A. ; 
or 32 Hornby Road, Bombay. 























LONGMAN'S: MAGAZINE. 


OCTOBER 1899. 
CONTENTS. 


PARSON KELLY. By A. E. W. MASon and ANDREW LANG . , : » 481 
Chapter XXIII.—The Saving of Smilinda. 
- XXI1V.—Smilinda’s New Footman. 


Stay! By Water Herries PoLLock a . ° ‘ , : » 509 
A FAMILY Livine. By ARCHIBALD MARSHALL . ‘ ° : ° » gle 
A Farmer's YEAR. XIV. By H. Riper HaaGarpD . . é ‘ « 523 
AN ITALIAN LANDLORD. By C. and L. Top-MERCER > ‘ ; » §52 


THE WARD Boy: AN EPISODE OF THE PLAGUE IN BomBAy. By &.1.R.U. 560 





AT THE SIGN OF THE Suir. By ANDREW LANG. ‘ ‘ , . £69 





Gold Medal Awarded, Health Exhibition, London, 1884. 


Benger’s Food 


This delicious, highly nutritive, and most easily digested Food is specially penpered for Infants and lavalids. 
It differs from all other foods, and is strongly recommended by medical men. 
The following letter is published by special permission of the Russian Court :— 


Balmoral Castle, Scotland, Sept. 25, 1896. 
‘Sirs,—Please forward to Balmoral Castle one dozen 2/6 Tins of 
BENGER’S FOOD for H.I.M. THE EMPRESS OF RUSSIA, addressed 
to Miss Coster. We have received the box ordered from Peterhoff. 
Yours truly, F. COSTER.’ 
BENCER’S FOOD IS SOLD IN TINS BY CHEMISTS, &C., EVERYWHERE. 


























. NMEDOC-—VIN ORDINAIRE. oi 

5 Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Wine. The quality of this 1 4 / 6 8 / 3 
wine will be found equal to wine usually sold at much higher prices, 

_| §T. ESTEPHE. 


‘ 7 ca Gaara WINE, - in heen On com; it = be 

ound very superior to é usually sold at higher prices, e appreciation 

this wine meets with from the constantly increasing number of customers it 17 / 6 9 | 9 
procures us in London and the Provinces gives us additional confidence in 

submitting it to those who like pure Bordeaux Wine. 


3 Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints delivered Carriage Paid to any Ratlway Station, including Cases and Bottles. 
“ All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret sold in Great Britain toequal them in valué, 
General Price List Free by Post. 
Owing to the increased Duty of 6d. per dozen, we very much regret to have to advance the price that amount. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, Wine Merchants. 
LIVERPOOL : 87 North John Street. Manchester : 26 Market Street. 
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OETZMANN & CO.., 
HAMPSTEAD ROAD, W. 


Sale commences Monday, Oct. 9th. 
GREAT REDUCTIONS in all Departments. .» 
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INLAID ROSEWOOD WRITING TABLE, 2 


HANDSOME INLAID MAHOGANY SHERATON drawers, lined with —_— drawers and éta- 
CHAIR, second stutfed, all =n - — tionery boxesabove ... . -- £418 6 
A + Tapestry... Inlaid Sheraton do. GO. 200 wm mae © 





y 25 per cent. Discount for 
Cash, or 14s. 6d. per month 
(second-hand, 10s. 6d. per 
month) on the Three Years’ 


ystem. — Lists free of 
CHAS. STILES & CO., 40 and 42 Southampton Row, London, W.C. PIANOS 
EXCHANGED. 


These magni- 
ficent Pianos 
for hire on the 
Three Years’ 


ystem, at ad- 
vantageous prices and terms.—Lists and particulars free of CHAS. STILES & CO., 
40 and 42 Southampton Row, London, W.C. 
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Parson Kelly.’ 


A. E. W. Mason AND ANDREW LANG. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE SAVING OF SMILINDA, 


OR Colonel Montague was taken in Mr. Kelly’s place, as you may 
see with your own eyes in his Grace of Dorset’s Report to the 
Lords’ Committees, where the informations of John Hutchins and 
Daniel Chandler, described as ‘ two of his Majesty’s Messengers in 
Ordinary,’ are printed. These did not chance to be men of a very 
high degree of intelligence, as their own confessions bear testimony, 
in itself a fortunate circumstance. 

Colonel Montague, when he parted from the Parson at the 
grove in St. James’s Park, walked into Pall Mall Steet by the 
path at the corner of St. James’s House and up St. James’s 
Street to the corner of Ryder Street, where he turned. Ryder 
Street, what with gentlemen walking home on the footpaths and 
chairs carried in the road, was a busy thoroughfare at this time of 
the night, and he remarked nothing extraordinary until he was 
close to his own doorstep. Then he distinguished, or rather seemed 
to distinguish—for in the doubtful light he could not be certain— 
at a little distance on the opposite side of the road a man in the 
blue and silver livery of Lady Oxford. The man was loitering at 
the edge of the path, taking a few steps now this way, now that. 
He was tall, and not unlike Mr. Wogan in his girth. Now, Colonel 
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Montague was aware that her ladyship possessed a lackey of just 
such a conspicuous figure. 

‘For once in a while,’ he thought, ‘the news-sheet spoke 
truth to-night. It seems it was Lady Oxford that set the reverend 
non-juror, for here is her lackey to point him out to the 
Messengers.’ 

With this thought urging him to on his business done quickly, 
Montague walked up to his door and knocked. On the instant, 
three men ran across the road and collared him. The capture 
was observed by one or two gentlemen, who stopped, and imme- 
diately a small crowd began to gather about them. 

Montague was prudent enough to waste no time in a useless 
struggle with the Messengers, and asked them quietly who they 
were and what they intended. At this moment the door was 
opened by Mrs. Levett’s maid, and the Messengers, lifting him 
up, carried him intothe house. Hutchins, a short, stoutish fellow, 
who was the chief of the three men, told the Colonel who they 
were. 

‘And we hold a warrant for your apprehension under Lord 
Townshend’s seal,’ he said, and showed his scutcheon and the 
warrant, 

‘Not for my apprehension,’ replied Montague. ‘ There is one 
without there who can speak for me.’ For the door was still open 
to the street, and amongst the people who thronged the entrance, 
he now saw very clearly the blue and silver livery of her ladyship. 
The lackey, however, pushed backwards out of range, and since 
those who were foremost of the crowd turned about to see who it 
was that Montague pointed to, Hutchins took the occasion to close 
the door in their faces, 

‘You are George Kelly, alias James Johnson, alias Joseph 
Andrews,’ said he, turning again to Colonel Montague, and read- 
ing out from the warrant a number of names by which the Parson 
was known to the honest party. 

‘It is the first I have heard of it,’ replied Montague, and he 
invited the Messengers up to his rooms on the first floor where he 
would be happy to satisfy them of their mistake. Mrs. Levett 
had now joined her maid in the passage, and she followed the 
Messengers up the stairs, wringing her hunds over the disgrace 
which, through no fault of hers, had fallen upon her house. When 
they were come within the room, Montague threw open his cloak, 


which he wore wrapped about his shoulders, and discovered his 
scarlet. coat beneath it, 
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‘Tam Colonel Montague,’ he said, ‘and an officer under the 
King as well as you. If there is work to be done for the King, I 
shall be very happy to assist you. I fought for the King at 
Preston,’ and he made a great flourish of his services and valorous 
acts, not being sure that the Messengers had reinforcements with- 
out, and hoping that Mr. Kelly might enter meanwhile and do what 
was needful. Mrs. Levett’s tongue and care for the Parson seemed 
likely to forward this plan, for, with many unnecessary words, she 
declared how the Colonel had lodged with her for years. 

‘ And as for Mr. Johnson,’ she said, ‘ there was such a man who 
came and went, but he lodged with Mrs. Barnes in Bury Street, 
and there you should go if you seek for news of him.’ 

But the ten minutes were not yet gone. The maid remained 
downstairs in the passage. She wasa perfectly honest poor wench, 
who would have risked herself for the Parson or for any gentleman 
in distress. But Montague, however closely he listened, could 
not hear that she opened the door, or any noise in the room 
below. 

Hutchins made his apologies with a great many ‘ your honours,’ 
and the Colonel was no less polite in his compliments upon Hutchins’s 
zeal, which he would be sure to make known in the proper quarters. 
But still the Parson did not come, and Montague could hold the 
Messengers in talk no longer, though that would have been of 
little use, as he now discovered. 

' For Hutchins turned about to Chandler, 

‘Go down, and tell Lyng and Randall,’ he said, ‘that our man 
is not come. Bid them watch for him at the corner of the street.’ 
And as he spoke he gave Chandler the warrant. Chandler slipped 
it into his pocket, and ran downstairs to join the others of his 
worshipful calling in the street. Hutchins followed him, but re- 
mained within, in the passage, to watch the maid of the house, 
and see that she did not go out to warn the Parson. 

The Colonel and Mrs. Levett were thus left alone. 

‘Mrs. Levett,’ said Montague. ‘You must take my word for 
it, I am Mr. Kelly’s friend, and without any argument, if you 
please.’ For he saw that she was on the point of interrupting him. 
‘There is but one thing you can do for him. Send someone you 
can trust, or go yourself to lure the Messengers off to Mrs. Barnes’s 
house. But you must be quick, and here’s money to help you.’ 

He filled her hands with the Parson’s gold, and she, in her 
turn, went downstairs and out of the house by a door at the back. 
Montague, for his part, had it in mind to try whether the like 
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means might not overpersuade Hutchins’s zeal. With that design 
he descended to Hutchins, whom he found lighting a candle in 
Mr. Kelly’s room with the door open so that he might com- 
mand a view of the maid who was still waiting in the passage. 

The Colonel stepped into the room, casting his eyes about for 
the strong-box and Smilinda’s letters, which he could not see. He 
saw the scrutoire, however, which stood in the window with the 
lid closed. Hutchins held the candle above his head and re- 
marked it at the same time. 

‘I will search the rooms,’ he said with an air of consequence. 
Colonel Montague was in a quandary. Hutchins had only to 
throw back the lid and the Parson’s strong-box would be in his 
hands. He had only then to break open the lock, and all 
Smilinda’s dainty sentiments and the union of souls would be 
splotched over by the dirty thumbs of a constable. And the 
Colonel could not prevent the sacrilege unless the money did 
it for him. 

‘Mr. Hutchins,’ he said, and jingled the gold in his pockets. 
But he got no further in his persuasions. For the name was 
scarce off his lips when a hubbub arose without. It was a con- 
fusion of noise at the first, as though it came from the end of the 
street. 

‘They have taken him,’ said Hutchins, setting down the 
candle and flinging aside the curtains of the window. 

The noise was louder, and Kelly’s voice was heard, bawling, ‘A 
rescue! An arrest! an arrest! A rescue!’ that the rabble might 
think he was taken for debt. Those who were gathered in front 
of the house did indeed turn themselves about, but they were for 
the most part of the better class, and the night-rakers and such- 
like who might have attempted a rescue, only came up behind at 
Mr. Kelly’s bawling, from St. James’s Street, where they were 
likely to find more profit than in Ryder Street. This friendly mob 
was running together indeed, but came too late. 

‘Yes, they have taken him,’ said Montague. Mrs. Levett had 
not drawn the Messengers off. On the other hand, Hutchins had 
not opened Mr. Kelly’s scrutoire. ‘They have taken him,’ and 
the Parson was already under the window. His sword was gleam- 
ing in his hand, but the Messengers dragged upon his arms and 
he could not use it. 

Hutchins threw up the window. 

‘ Bring him in,’ and he rushed to the street door and unlocked 
it. Kelly was hustled up the steps, shouting all the while. He 
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was forced into the passage just as the rabble came up at his 
heels, 

‘A rescue !’ they cried. 

Lyng and Chandler turned about and drove them back, 
Randall sprang in after Kelly and slammed the door. 

The posture of affairs then was this’: 

Colonel Montague and Hutchins were standing in Mr. Kelly’s 
room close to the scrutoire and the open window. 

Mr. Kelly, Lyng, who was a big lout, designed by Providence 
for this office and no other, and the maid, were in the passage. 
Randall and Chandler were outside in the street and at their 
wits’ ends to keep back the mob which was now grown very 
clamorous. 

Mr. Kelly was the first to make any movement. He sheathed 
his sword, carefully dusted the sleeves of his coat where the Mes~ 
sengers had held him and arranged his cravat. 

‘These are ill times for a peaceful man to live in,’ he said. 
‘It seems a gentleman cannot walk home of an evening but he 
must be set upon and cuffed.’ 

With a shrug of the shoulders as though the whole matter 
was a mystery he sauntered into his parlour. His eyes carelessly 
took in the room. It seemed that nothing had been disturbed. 
The scrutoire was shut, but were Smilinda’s letters still hidden 
there or were they safe in Montague’s pockets? His eyes rested 
on the Colonel’s face and put the question. But the Colonel gave 
no sign; Hutchins stood at his elbow. Kelly’s eyes travelled from 
the Colonel’s face to his red coat. 

‘One of the King’s officers,’ he said with a smile. ‘In the 
presence of one of the King’s officers, gentlemen,’ he said politely 
with a bow to Hutchins, ‘I take it that you will forego your 
ingenious attempt to rob me and we may all go quietly to 
bed.’ 

He moved as he spoke towards the scrutoire, and again looked 
at the Colonel. The Colonel’s face was still a blank. 

‘We hold a warrant for the arrest of George Kelly, alias James 
Jobnson,’ began Hutchins. 

‘Indeed?’ replied George with an effort of attention, as 
though fatigue put a strain upon his good manners. ‘And why 
should George Kelly prefer to call himself James Johnson? I 
cannot think it is the better name. Mr. George Kelly lacks taste, 
I am afraid,’ and he stifled a yawn with his hand. 

* Colonel Montague,’ said Hutchins, who was ip some per- 
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plexity as to what to make of Kelly’s present indifference, ‘ your 
honour promised to assist me.’ 

Colonel Montague being appealed to, nodded his head. 

‘Though you will not need my assistance,’ he said, ‘for here 
is another of your fellows.’ 

Chandler had come within the house, and pushing into the 
room said that the curtains were drawn apart so that the rabble 
could see clearly all that happened in the room and were on that 
account the less inclined to disperse. As he spoke he hitched the 
curtains to and a volley of curses went up from the disappointed 
crowd. 

Hutchins immediately turned to Kelly. 

‘Give me your sword.’ 

‘Kelly, who knew not what to make of the Colonel’s manner, 
but thought it likely he had taken his measures, took his sword 
by the hanger and handed it sheath and all to Hutchins, who in 
his turn passed it to Montague. Montague stood in the corner 
by the window. 

‘There is some stupid blunder,’ said Kelly, ‘which I cannot 
take it upon me to understand. You talk to me a great deal 
about a warrant, but I have not seen it. It is a new thing to 
come taking off gentlemen to the round-house in the middle of 
the night without a warrant, but we live in ill times.’ All this 
he said wita an admirable air of resignation, though his eyes kept 
glancing towards Montague, who still dared give no sign. The 
Colonel waited upon occasion ; his present aim was to hinder the 
Messengers from any suspicion that the Parson and he were in 
one purpose or indeed were acquainted. | 

In answer to Kelly, Chandler took the warrant from his pocket 
and handed it to Colonel Montague, who read it through. 

‘It is a very sufficient warrant,’ he said, ‘and this gentleman 
may be satisfied if he is rightly named, of which of course I 
have no assurance, and folding the paper he handed it back 
to Chandler. Whereupon Chandler went out again into the 
street. 

Hutchins then took Kelly’s hat, placed it on the table, and 
searching his pockets pulled out some papers which he had about 
him, things of no moment ; and these papers he laid in the hat. 
But to search Kelly’s pockets Hutchins must needs stoop. Here 
was the Colonel’s chance. Over Hutchins’s shoulder, Kelly’s eyes 
again put their question. The Colonel now answered with a shake 
of the head, Smilinda’s letters had not been saved, a great sur~ 
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prise and disappointment to the Parson, who of course knew 
nothing of Montague’s mistaken arrest. 

Kelly, however, wasted no precious moments in regrets. As 
Hutchins turned to place the papers in the hat, Kelly thrust 
Lyng aside, and, springing to the window, tore aside the cur- 
tains and again bawled at the top of his voice. ‘A rescue! An 
arrest !’ 

Shouts of encouragement greeted him ; the hubbub filled the 
street again. Hutchins and Lyng at once sprang upon Kelly, 
tore him back from the window, and sent him staggering across 
the room. 

‘Tie his hands!’ cried Hutchins, as he pulled down the sash. 
‘Knock him down! Gag him!’ and he turned to help Lyng. 

The maid in the passage began to cry; the Colonel stood 
irresolute ; the Parson drew himself up against the wall as the 
two men approached him. His Irish blood bubbled in his veins 
at the prospect of so fine a tumble. He clenched his hands. He 
forgot Smilinda’s letters, the Cause, even Rose. His face became 
one broad grin, and in an accent as broad as the grin, 

‘And what'll I be doin’ while you're tyin’ my hands?’ he 
asked. ‘ Why, just this,’ and his fist shot out like a battering ram 
and took the worthy Lyng on the tip of the chin. Mr. Lyng was 
clean lifted off both his feet and so sat down on the floor with 
some violence, where he felt his neck in a dazed sort of way to 
make sure that it was not broken. 

‘Oh, why isn’t Nick here ?’ cried Kelly, and indeed Nicholas 
Wogan bewails his absence at that festivity to this day. ‘Come, 
Mr. Hutchins, I have the other fist for you,’ and he began to 
dance towards Hutchins, who called on the Colonel to mark the 
murderous look in the prisoner’s eyes and save him from immedi- 
ate destruction. 

‘Is it destruction you want?’ asked Kelly with a chuckle. 
‘Tll gratify you with all the destruction imaginable.’ And no 
doubt he would have been as good as his word. But Hutchins, 
while shutting the window had not drawn the curtains, and the 
rabble in the street had thus enjoyed a full view of the Parson’s 
prowess. They had roared their applause when Lyng went down, 
and as Hutchins drew back before the Parson’s fisticuffs, they 
hooted the Messenger for a coward and made a rush at the door. 
A stone or two shattered the window and a voice was yelling, 
‘Murder! murder!’ in tones of unmistakable sincerity. Chandler 
then rushed in, his face bleeding, and said that Randall was being 
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mobbed, and, if they did not come to help him, would be 
knocked on the head. At this Lyng, who was now got to his 
feet, ran out into the street with Chandler, Hutchins remained 
in the room, but cried out to Chandler that he should go or send 
for a file of musquets. 

Now Chandler, when he rushed into the room, was holding the 
warrant in his hand, he still held it when he ran out again, as 
the Parson remarked, and instantly thought of a plan by which, 
after all, Smilinda’s letters might be secured, and her name kept 
wholly out of the business. Accordingly he ceased from his war- 
like posture and sat down in a chair. Hutchins seized the occasion 
to draw the curtains and shut out the mob from a view of the 
room. Mr. Kelly smiled, for he was just wondering what excuse 
he could discover to do that very thing himself. Mr. Hutchins 
was helping him very well. 

‘It is a pity,’ said the Parson in a plaintive voice, sucking his 
knuckles, which were bleeding, ‘that a peaceful, law-abiding 
citizen must put himself to so much discomfort because a couple 
of rascally Messengers will not show him their warrant.’ 

‘It is under Lord Townshend’s seal,’ began Hutchins, 

‘It may be, or it may not be. I have not seen it. I cannot 
really surrender unless the proper formalities are observed.’ 

Hutchins, who was no doubt well pleased to see the peaceful 
turn things were taking and had not the wits to suspect it, re- 
plied with an oafish grin that the prisoner was wise to submit 
himself to his lawful captors. 

‘ And as for the warrant, Chandler has it safe enough in the 
street.’ 

‘In the street!’ cried Kelly, suddenly flying into a passion, 
‘And what’s the warrant doing in the street? How dare the 
warrant be in the street when it is intended for a gentleman in 
the house? Upon my word it would take very little to persuade 
me that there’s no warrant at all,’ and he began to stamp and 
fume about the room. 

‘ Colonel Montague has read it,’ said Hutchins. 

‘I certainly read @ warrant,’ agreed the Colonel with an im- 
partial air. 

‘A warrant, yes,’ said Kelly in a testy voice. ‘But how can 
the Colonel know whether it is intended for me? How can he 
know whether it is a real warrant at all? You come here with a 
scutcheon, Mr. Hutchins, But you might have stole the scutcheon, 
as you haye certainly forged the warrant.’ He stopped in front 
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of Hutchins and wagged his head at him, ‘Mr. Hutchins, I 
begin to suspect you are one of a gang of cheats come here to rob 
me. But I will not be your gull,’ he cried out as though his fury 
overmastered him. ‘No, nor his worship the Colonel either,’ and 
he called to the maid to lock the street door. 

‘Lock it, said he. ‘ Lock the door and Mr. Hutchins and I 
will get to the bottom of the matter quietly.’ 

That very thing now happened which Mr. Kelly most desired. 
The maid ran down the passage to the street door: Hutchins ran 
out of the room after her to prevent her locking it. Kelly flung 
to the door of the parlour: Mr. Hutchins was outside, the Colonel 
and Kelly were alone within the room. 

‘My sword,’ said the Parson in a quick whisper. Montague 
held it out to him without a word: he had no right to refuse it 
toa free man. Kelly snatched the hilt ; the blade rattled out of 
the scabbard ; he stood on guard with his naked blade. 

Meanwhile Hutchins and the maid were quarrelling in the 
passage over the key, as Kelly could distinguish from their 
voices. 

He made a quick step towards the window, threw open the 
scrutoire, and returned to his station at the door. But he had 
not so much as glanced at the scrutoire; he had kept his eyes 
fixed upon the door. Still keeping his eyes so fixed, he pointed 
towards the strong boxes. 

‘Be quick,’ he whispered. ‘In the strong box! Take the 
eandle and have done. You know the hand, and you have the 
key.’ 

Montague pulled the key from his pocket, and fumbled at the 
lock. 

‘It will not fit,’ he said under his breath and swore, 

‘Be quick,’ repeated Kelly. 

The key rattled in the lock as the Colonel turned it this way 
and that. Mr. Kelly was about to throw a glance over his 
shoulder when he saw the handle of the door turn. It was turned 
cautiously without any noise. The next moment the door flew 
open. Fortunately it opened upwards towards the window and the 
scrutoire. Kelly stopped it with his foot when it was but half 
open, so that Montague was entirely hidden behind the panels 
from the eyes of anyone on the threshold or in the passage. 
Hutchins was on the threshold peering into the room. But he 
did not peer long, for at the same moment that Kelly stopped the 
door with his foot he made at Hutchins with his sword, a pass so 
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vigorous that the hulking fellow leaped back a good yard, crying 
out to Montague. 

‘ Will your honour let a poor man be killed in his duty ?’ 

The Colonel made no answer to the pathetic question. He 
was occupied with business of another complexion. Mr, Kelly 
heard a crack. 

‘ What is the matter?’ he asked, in a low voice. 

‘ The key is filled with dust, or the lock is jammed,’ Montague 
whispered back, ‘I have broken open the box with the guard of 
my sword.’ 

‘Be quick,’ said Kelly. ‘Make sure you have Smilinda’s 
letters.’ 

All this while he had not looked towards the scrutoire. The 
most that he saw was the shadow of the Colonel thrown on the 
wall of the room by the single candle, a shadow monstrous big 
that held the shadow of a paper to its eyes, It is to be said in 
Mr. Kelly’s defence that he dared not look about him, The door 
of the room was half open; the Messenger who had retreated into 
the passage was plainly hardening his heart forarush. Mr. Kelly’s 
attention was entirely distracted from Colonel Montague’s pro- 
ceedings at this important moment. 

‘Yes,’ whispered Montague. ‘This is her hand, this is the 
blue-edged paper she affects of late. ‘My own Strephon,” and 
dated two days back. It bids you to her rout,’ 

The words passed in and out of Mr. Kelly’s ears. His eyes 
were occupied with Hutchins, and with his eyes his mind. He 
did not remember that this letter of her ladyship’s was in the 
wrong box, the box holding the papers of the Bishop and the 
King. Then a little flame shot up and illumined the room, which 
was at once filled with a smell of burning paper. Montague had 
burned Smilinda’s letter. 

It seemed that Hutchins had after all no stomach for Mr. 
Kelly’s sword, which to be sure must have glittered ominously in 
the dismal light of the solitary candle. He ran back again down 
the passage and pulled open the street door. 

‘Chandler,’ he shouted, calling his fellow to assist him. A yell 
of laughter answered him, and a voice from the street cried out 
that Chandler was gone for a file of soldiers. Kelly could hear 
Hutchins swearing and cursing, though it was himself that had 
sent Chandler on the errand. 

A second flame spirited up and died away. Montague had 
burned a second letter, 
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‘Lyng! Randall!’ cried Hutchins, but again he was answered 
with jeers, and again the voice called to him mockingly that they 
were gone to Bury Street, where they were told they would be 
sure to snare the right man, 

Montague, who heard everything clearly, blessed Mrs. Levett 
aloud, and burned a third paper. Kelly kicked the door to. 

‘ We are safe, then, it seems,’ he said. ‘Smilinda’s safe,’ 

He took out his handkerchief and wiped the sweat from his 
face, leaning his back against the panels of the door. He could 
hear Hutchins bawling up the street for his partners, and his 
voice sounded as though he had moved from the door in search of 
them. So for the first time Kelly looked at Montague and the 
scrutoire. 

Colonel Montague had turned the strong-box upside down and 
emptied the papers on the scrutoire, so that they lay face down- 
wards, By a scruple of delicacy, having read the topmost letter 
to make sure it was Lady Oxford’s hand, he looked at them no 
more. He took them up one by one, face downwards, and so 
burned them separately, knowing no doubt that, lighted in a 
single heap, only those on the outside and the edges of the letters 
in the middle, would catch fire, One by one he burnt them face 
downwards at the candle, the secret letters of the Cause. He had 
burned three, and he now held the fourth in his hand. He 
approached it to the candle; he did not so much as look at it. 
But had he merely glanced once at Mr. Kelly leaning there 
against the panels of the door, that glance would have surely told 
him what papers he was burning. 

Kelly did not speak a word, or stir a muscle. He had wiped 
the sweat from his face a second ago, but his forehead was wet 
now : his eyes stared greedily at the papers: a slow smile, of a 
knavish kind, that went very ill with his face, curved his lips. An 
extreme temptation chained him; the Devil whispered in his ear, 
‘Be silent,’ and the Parson held his peace. 

The blue-edged letter bidding him to the rout he had slipped 
on the top of the Chevalier’s papers, as he had told Mr. Wogan. 
Colonel Montague was merrily burning the papers of the Plot. 
Kelly had but to hold his tongue, and in a few minutes he was 
safe, The Cause was saved so far as the papers went, and Lady 
Oxford, her letters unburned, was lost. No wonder the key did 
not fit; it was the wrong key! Kelly could see the corner of 
Wogan’s strong-box peeping out from beneath a thatch of papers 
jn the corner of the scrutoire, 
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All this, though it take’s some while to tell, the Parson saw and 
understood in the one short moment during which Montague 
approached the paper to the candle. His mind was tossed up and 
down in a tempest ; the winds of temptation blew hard against 
the tides of his nature, On one side was safety and the King’s 
interest, and Kose, who to be sure need never know of the 
treachery by which the Parson had won her; on the other, a 
broken pledge that he had given to the Colonel, and the ruin of 
Smilinda, who had betrayed him, 

Montague lit the sheet of paper and held it up. Kelly saw the 
blue flame creep down from the edge, the writing turn brown, the 
paper curl over black and tattered with a multitude of red sparks ; 
and still he kept his peace, 

Montague dropped the ashes on the scrutoire, and took a fifth 
paper from the pile. The Parson turned away, and laid his ear 
to the panel, making a pretence that he heard Hutchins stirring 
in the passage. 

‘ Be quick!’ he said first, and then, moistening his dry lips 
with his tongue: ‘Make quite sure you have Smilinda’s letters,’ 

‘Smilinda ?’ asked Montague, 

Kelly forced a laugh. 

‘No doubt she called herself something equally pretty to 
you,’ 

‘ Phylissa,’ growled Montague. 

‘She has a pretty conceit in names, Make sure those are her 
letters,’ and again he spoke with an effort. 

‘Not I, I have had my fill of the lady’s handwriting,’ 

Montague was already holding the paper to the flame, when 
Kelly’s good angel got the upper hand with him, He is happy 
now to think that no chance accident, such as the return of 
Hutchins or the coming of the soldiers, hurried him into the 
better choice with a mind half made up. Here was the very 
occasion of which he had dreamed when he stayed behind in 
Lady Oxford’s withdrawing room, WHe could use the weapon 
which her letters put into his hand to save the Chevalier’s 
papers and himself and Rose. But he put the weapon aside, 
He turned about from the door: Montague was holding the paper 
to the flame, and a corner of it had taken fire. Kelly sprang to 
the scrutoire, snatched the paper out of Montague’s hand, and 
crushed the fire out in the palm of his hand. 

‘I gave you the right key,’ he whispered. ‘You chose the 
wrong box.’ 
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Montague statched up the pile of papers and turned them 
over. 

‘Good God! Cyphers!’ he exclaimed, and dropped them as 
though they were, in truth, burning. 

‘The other box; the other box,’ said Kelly, pointing to it. 
He fancied that he heard Hutchins moving cautiously just outside 
the door, and was now in a fever lest the delay brought about by 
his incertitude might prevent his intentions. At any moment 
the Messengers might come back from Ryder Street, or the file of 
the musquets march tramping up the street. 

All this indeed takes a long time to tell, and seemed no less 
long to Mr. Kelly in the happening; but the whole of the 
occurrences, the movements of the Messengers, the tidings cried 
to him from the street, the burning of the papers, with Kelly’s 
own thoughts and doubts and unlooked for temptations, passed 
with momentary speed. 

Montague found Wogan’s strong box, the box of the love- 
letters, unlocked it, tore out all the contents, and glanced at a 
few at the top, middle and bottom. 

‘Smilinda—Smilinda—Smilinda,’ he said, reading the signa- 
tures. ‘And it’s for this woman,’ he cried, striking the letters 
with his fist, ‘ Smilinda, Phylissa, and the Lord knows what else 
to the Lord knows what other men, that——’ 

But the Parson was in no mood to listen to Montague’s 
reflections. 

‘Put the other papers back into their box, lock it and give me 
the key,’ he said. Montague crammed her ladyship’s letters 
into the inner pocket of his coat. But before he could move the 
door opened with a crash, and Hutchins flew in, Kelly made a 
furious pass, and Hutchins, leaping back, ‘ parried the thrust with 
the door,’ as he truly said in his evidence before the Lords’ 
Committee. Had he not used that novel parade Kelly would 
infallibly have run him through, and, as it was, he could scarcely 
drag his point out of the wood of the door, which Hutchins in 
leaping back had shut. Being now sufficiently terrified, for 
indeed no man ever had a narrower escape of his life, Hutchins 
contented himself with a plaintive expostulation from the safety 
of the passage. 

‘Sure, I would serve Lord Townshend himself in the same 
way,’ Kelly shouted back, ‘if he tried to enter my room against 
my will without a warrant,’ and lowering his voice so that only 
Montague might hear, ‘Lock the box, and throw me the key, 
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If only for Montague’s sake the papers of the Plot must not be 
found lying open upon Kelly’s scrutoire, and the box which held 
them broken among a litter of ashes. Mr. Kelly could not but 
remember with what care, earlier in the evening, he had burned 
and buried the ashes of his Grace of Rochester’s letters, and 
reflect with some sadness what little good had come of it. 
Montague locked up the papers of the Plot, and tossed the key to 
Kelly, who caught it. 

‘ There is no more to do?’ said Montague. 

‘ Nothing,’ and Kelly handed him back his sword and sat him 
down on a sofa. He seized the occasion to make Montague 
acquainted with the accident through which Smilinda’s last letter 
had been laid on the top of those in the box that contained very 
different wares, adding apologies for his brief delay to inform 
him. The Colonel then sat down over against Kelly and laid the 
flat of Kelly’s sword across his knees. He looked at the sword for 
a little. Then, 

‘You had a chance to let me destroy your own papers,’ 
he said. 

‘Yes, and to be a liar to a loyal gentleman, and a traitor to a 
more sacred cause than even my King’s.’ 

‘ Smilinda’s ?’ Montague looked up in perplexity. 

‘No,’ said Kelly, and he stared for a little at the floor, then 
he said very slowly, ‘A long while ago I made a prayer that 
nothing might ever come between the Cause and me except it be 
death. Even while I made the prayer I was summoned to visit 
Lady Oxford, who was then unknown to me. Well, something 
has come between the Cause and me—honour. A more sacred 
Cause than even my King’s. Himself would say it.’ 

Colonel Montague fancied that he heard a distant regular 
tramp of feet like soldiers. But Mr. Kelly was clean lost in 
his thoughts. 

‘I could meet the King with a clear face and this story on my 
lips, he continued, ‘even though it were over there in Rome, 
and in his old lodging. The very approach to him was secret, 
his ante-chamber a cellar underground. You went by night, you 
crossed the cellar in the dark, you climbed a little winding stair, 
and above, in a mean crazy chamber which overhangs the Tiber, 
there was my King looking towards England. A man like me, 
with a man’s longings and a man’s despair, but, unlike me, robbed 
of a nation. Day by day delay shadowed his eyes and wrote 
upon his face until the face became an open book of sorrows. 
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Yet himself would say, ‘ Perish the Cause, perish all but honour,”’ 
and, suddenly throwing up his arms, Mr. Kelly cried out in a voice 
of great passion and longing, ‘The King! The King!’ 

Colonel Montague very likely had his own opinions as to how 
the King would take it, but he was careful to keep them to 
himself, and in the silence which followed upon Kelly’s outburst 
the tread of soldiers was heard very distinctly, and Hutchins’s voce 
at the door bidding them hurry. 

Mr. Kelly raised his head. He too had heard the sound, 
and, drawing a ring from his finger, 

‘Take my seal ring, when you are alone seal up the brocades 
in a packet. You know the person whom they concern.’ 

Montague took the ring and slipped it on his finger. 

‘Mr. Johnson, or Kelly, or whoever you are,’ he said cordially, 
‘we must needs be public enemies, but I wish my King had many 
as loving servants as your King has in you.’ 

The rattle of the butts of musquets could now be heard in the 
passage. 

‘And, damme,’ said Montague, bending forward suddenly ; 
he had all this while maintained in word and carriage the reserve 
of the Englishman, but now he showed a decent warmth of 
blood, ‘had you been in my place and I in yours, Smilinda or 
no Smilinda, I should have let you burn the cyphers.’ 

On those words he was pleased to say, which Mr. Kelly 
merely counted a politeness, the door was driven open by the 
butts of several fusils, a sergeant with a file of musqueteers 
entered; behind them came Chandler with the warrant, Lyng 
with a broken head, Hutchins with a white, scared face, and 
Randall whose coat was in tatters. 

They were surprised enough you may be sure to see the 
Colonel on one side of the fireplace and their redoubtable prisoner 
as quiet upon the other. 

‘Oh,’ said Mr. Kelly with an admirable air of astonishment, 
‘it seems you have a warrant after all.’ 

Hutchins then read the warrant through, and Mr. Kelly 
surrendered. But the Messenger had not done; he picked up 
presently the impudence to question the Colonel, 

‘Your worship let the prisoner take his sword ?’ 

The dignified Montague stared at Hutchins with a strong 
amazement until the fellow was quite abashed. 

‘What’s the world coming to?’ he said. ‘Here is your 
prisoner’s sword, if he is your prisoner,’ and, lifting Mr. 
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Kelly’s sword from his knees, he handed it to Hutchins. Hutchins 
then proceeded to secure Mr. Kelly’s effects. He went over to 
the scrutoire and the first things he clapped his eyes upon were a 
pile of black ashes and a great many splotches of hot grease from 
the candle. 

Hutchins looked at the Colonel with a question upon his lips ; 
the Colonel looked stonily at Hutchins. Hutchins raised his nose 
and sniffed the air. 

‘Will your worship tell me whether the prisoner meddled with 
any papers ?’ he asked, but with less impertinence than before. 

‘Yes, sir, the gentleman did.’ 

‘What was done with them ?’ 

‘Sir, they were burned, as you may perceive.’ 

‘And how came you, sir, to let them be burned ?’ 

‘I am not to answer to you, sir, for my conduct, of which I 
can give a sufficient account to persons who have the right to 
question me. I have, for your satisfaction, no knowledge of this 
gentleman’s name, nor as to whether he is correctly described in 
a warrant which was not in the house while we were together. 
It appears to me that you are all very likely to lose your scut-~ 
cheons for your doltish stupidity, whether you have hold of the 
right or the wrong gentleman. I wish you a good night, sir,’ he 
said, bowing to Kelly, ‘and speedy deliverance, if you deserve it, 
from your present company.’ 

He put his hat on his head and walked out of the room with- 
out another word. Hutchins thereupon searched Mr. Kelly’s 
scrutoire, he found one box open and empty, another box, its own 
fellow, locked. Mr. Kelly delivered the key to it, with a great 
show of reluctance. It held the papers of the Bishop’s Plot and a 
key to the Bishop’s cypher, which was used to convict him at his 
trial. As for the burned papers, it came out at George’s trial 
that he had destroyed letters in the presence of a King’s officer. 
But the Duke of Wharton, in his famous speech, argued that 
aman of Mr. Kelly’s figure might very well have letters to burn 
which were not political. 

That night the Parson was taken to the house of John 
Gardiner, living in Westminster Market, there to be kept in safe 
custody. He walked between the soldiers, and whistled a lively 
tune as he walked. This was related in more than one inn- 
parlour the next day by the sergeant, who was mightily surprised 
that a:man should bear so heavy a charge so easily, and so the 
story got about, 
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But Mr. Kelly was sensibly lightened by having saved 
Smilinda in the end after so many mischances, and when he 
thought of the letters safe in the Colonel’s inner pocket, felt a 
private glow of pleasure which put all conjectures of his fate and 
doom clean out of his head. Moreover, he says that Rose was 
never nearer to him than on that night and during that walk. 
He speaks as though she walked by his side amongst his captors, 
and walked with a face that smiled. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
SMILINDA’S NEW FOOTMAN, 


THE question with which Mr. Wogan lay down to sleep woke him 
at noon; he sent a boy whom he could trust to Ryder Street to 
desire Colonel Montague’s attendance. Montague came _ back 
presently with the boy, and gave Wogan the news that the Parson 
was taken. 

‘There was no escape possible,’ he said. ‘I cannot tell you 
the innermost truth of the affair, because the secret is not mine 
to tell; but, Mr. Wogan, you will take my word for it, your friend 
was in the net.’ 

‘The room was searched ?’ 

‘And his papers seized. One or two, I believe, were burned, 
but the greater part were seized,’ and then he broke out with an 
oath. ‘Damn these plots! Whatin the world made you meddle 
with such Tory nonsense ?’ 

‘’Faith,’ said Wogan, ‘I have been wondering how ever you 
demeaned yourself to become a Whig.’ 

Wogan wondered very much more what strange mishap had 
brought Mr. Kelly to this pass at the moment when he seemed to 
have success beneath his hand. Something wholly unexpected 
must have happened during those few minutes when he and 
Smilinda were left alone. Something had happened, indeed, but 
it was something very much simpler than Mr. Wogan looked for, 
who had not the key to the Parson’s thoughts. However, he 
forebore to inquire, and instead : 

‘Colonel,’ said he, ‘you professed last night that you were 
under some trifling obligation to me.’ 

‘I trust to-day to make the profession good.’ 

‘’Faith, then you can, Colonel. There’s a little matter of a 
quarrel.’ 
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At this the Colonel broke in with a laugh. 

‘With whom ?’ 

‘With a lad I have taken a great liking for,’ and the Colonel 
laughed again. ‘Therefore I would not puta slight on him by 
missing a certain appointment. It is Lord Sidney Beauclerk,’ 

Colonel Montague’s face clouded as he heard the name. 

‘ And the reason of the quarrel ?’ 

‘He took objection to a few words I spoke last night.’ 

‘About a ballad? I heard the words.’ 

‘I told him that he would find a friend of mine waiting at 
Burton’s Coffee-house this morning, and I doubt if many friends 
of mine will be seen abroad to-day.’ 

Montague rose from the bed. 

‘I will not deny,’ he said, ‘that there are services I should 
have preferred to render you. But I will go to Burton’s, on one 
condition, Mr. Wogan—that you do not stir from this house until 
I come back to you. There’s an ill wind blowing which might 
oceasion you discomfort, if you went abroad.’ 

This he said with some significance. 

‘It catches at one’s throat, I dare say,’ replied Wogan, taking 
his meaning. ‘I have a tender sort of delicate throat in some 
weathers.’ 

Colonel Montague walked to Burton’s, at the corner of King 
Street in St. James’s. The coffee-house buzzed with the news of 
Mr. Kelly’s arrest, and Colonel Montague saw many curious faces 
look up from their news-sheets and whisper together as he entered. 
In a corner of the room sat Lord Sidney Beauclerk, with a man 
whom Montague had remarked at Lady Oxford’s rout the night 
before. 

Lord Sidney arose as Montague approached and bowed stiffly. 

‘I come on behalf of a gentleman, whom, perhaps, we need 
not name,’ said Montague. 

‘Indeed ?’ said Lord Sidney, with a start of surprise. 

‘I can understand that your lordship did not expect me, but I 
am his friend.’ 

‘To be frank, I expected no one.’ 

‘Your lordship, then, hardly knows the gentleman?’ 

‘On the contrary,’ said Lord Sidney, and he took up from the 
table the Flying Post ofthat morning. He handed the paper to 
Montague, and pointed to a sentence which came at the end of a 
description of Mr. Kelly’s arrest, 

‘It is said that Mr. Nicholas Wogan is also in London, hiding 
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under the incognito of Hilton, and that he will be taken to- 
day.’ 

‘You see, my lord,’ said Montague, ‘that there are certain 
difficulties which threaten to interfere with our arrangements.’ 

‘ My friend is aware of them,’ said Lord Sidney, and presented 
his friend. 

‘ Before making any arrangements I should be glad if your 
lordship would favour me with a hearing in some private place. 
It is I who ask, not my friend.’ 

Lord Sidney reluctantly consented, and the two men walked 
out of the coffee-house. 

‘There are to be no apologies, I trust,’ said Lord Sidney. 

Montague laughed. 

‘ Your lordship need have no fears. What I propose is entirely 
unknown to Mr. Wogan. But it seems to me that the conditions 
of the duel have changed. If Mr, Wogan shows his face in 
London he will be taken. If he fights you, it matters not whether 
you pink him or no, for if he escapes your sword he will be taken 
by the Messengers. On the other hand, he will not go from 
London until he has met you; unless : 

‘Unless ?’ 

‘Unless your lordship insists upon deferring the meeting until 
it can take place in France.’ 

‘Yes, I will consent to that,’ said Lord Sidney, after a mo- 
ment’s pause. ‘It is common fairness.’ 

‘Again I take the liberty to observe that your lordship does 
not know the gentleman. You must insist.’ 

Lord Sidney was brought without great difficulty to under- 
stand the justice of Colonel Montague’s argument. 

‘Very well; I will insist,’ he said; and, coming back to 
Burton’s Coffee-house, he wrote a polite letter, which the Colonel 
put in his pocket. 

Montague, however, did not immediately carry it to Mr. Wogan. 
He stood on the pavement of King Street for a little, biting his 
thumb in a profundity of thought; then he hurried to the stable 
where he kept his horses, and gave a strict order to his groom. 
From the stable he set out for Queen’s Square, but on the way he 
bought a Flying Post, and stopped in St. James’s Park to see 
what sort of account it gave of Mr. Kelly’s arrest. 

‘The Plot concerning which they write from Paris,’ it began, 
‘hath brought the Guards into the Park, and a reverend and 


gallant non-juror within danger of the Law. The Messengers 
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that were essaying to take Mr. Kelly needed reinforcement by a 
file of musquets before his reverence’s lodgings could be stormed. 
It is said that a loyal Colonel of the Guards who lodges in the 
same house in Ryder Street was discovered with Mr. Kelly when 
the soldiers forced their way in, and that by his interference many 
valuable papers have been saved, which would otherwise -have been 
destroyed. It appears that Kelly was intent upon burning certain 
cyphers and letters, and had, indeed, burnt two or three of them 
before the loyal Colonel interrupted him.’ 

The loyal Colonel took off his hat to Grub Street for this 
charitable interpretation of his conduct. Lady Oxford, he reflected, 
must be in a fine flutter, for assuredly she would have sent for 
the news-sheet the first thing. 

Montague tapped the pocket in which were her ladyship’s 
letters, and smiled. Her anxieties would be very suitable to a 
certain plan of his own. 

He walked straight to Queen Square and knocked at the door. 
It seemed to him purely providential that the man who opened 
the door was the big lackey whom he had seen in Ryder Street 
the night before. Montague looked him over again, and said, ‘I 
think that I saw you last night in Ryder Street.’ 

He had some further conversation with the lackey, and money 
passed between them. But the conversation was of the shortest, 
for her ladyship, in a fever of impatience, and bearing every mark 
of a sleepless night, ran down the stairs almost before Colonel 
Montague had finished. She gave her hand to him with a pretty 
negligence, and the Colonel bent a wooden face over it, but did 
not touch the fingers with his lips. Then she led the way into 
the little parlour, and her negligence vanished in a second. She 
was all on fire to know whether her letters had been seized or no; 
yet even at that moment it was not in her nature to put a frank 
question when a devious piece of cajolery might serve. 

‘Corydon!’ she said in a whisper of longing, as though Mon- 
tague was the one man her heart was set upon, as though she had 
never brought Mr. Kelly into this very room on a morning of 
summer two years ago. ‘My Corydon!’ she said, and sighed. 

‘Madam,’ said Montague, in a most sudden enthusiasm, ‘I 
think there is no poetry in the world like a nursery rhyme.’ 

Her ladyship could make nothing of the remark. 

‘A nursery rhyme?’ she repeated. 

‘A nursery rhyme,’ repeated the Colonel. ‘“ Will you walk 
into my parlour, said the spider to the fly.”’ 
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Lady Oxford looked at him quite gravely. 

‘I do not in the least understand,’ she said. She had a won- 
derful knack of burying her head in the sand and believing that 
no one spied her, as travellers tell of the ostrich. ‘But you have 
a message for me, have you not?’ 

She put the question frankly now, since coquetry had failed. 

‘I havea packet to deliver to your ladyship,’ replied Montague. 

Lady Oxford drew a breath and dropped into a chair. ‘Thank 
you! How shall I thank you?’ she cried; and seeing that 
Montague made no answer whatever, but stood stiff as a ramrod, 
she became at once all weak woman. ‘You are very good to me,’ 
she murmured in a very pathetic voice. 

‘Your ladyship owes me no thanks,’ replied Montague. ‘ Your 
ladyship has need of all your gratitude for a gentleman who gave 
up all that he held dear to save your good name.’ 

He had it on the tip of his tongue to add, ‘which was not 
worth saving,’ and barely refrained from the words. 

Lady Oxford was not abashed by the rebuke. She turned 
upon the Colonel eyes that swam with pity for Mr. Kelly’s mis- 
fortunes. 

‘I read that he was taken,’ she said sadly. ‘Poor gentleman! 
But he should have burnt the letters, Colonel. They were letters 
written, as we women write, with a careless pen and ill-considered 
words which malice might misconstrue. He should have burnt 
them, as he swore to do; but he broke his word, and so, alas! 
pays most dearly for his fault. Indeed, it grieves me to the 
heart, and all the more because he brought his own sufferings 
about. So unreasonable we poor women are,’ and she shook her 
head, and smiled with a sort of pity for women’s frail readiness to 
forgive. 

‘Madam,’ said Montague, growing yet colder, ‘it is not for me 
either to construe or to misconstrue the packet which I am to 
give you, nor am I at all concerned to defend a gentleman whom 
I am proud to name my friend.’ 

The indifference of the speech no doubt stung her ladyship. 

‘Friend!’ she said with a sneer. ‘This friendship is surely 
something of the suddenest. I did not even so late as last night 
uotice any great cordiality between you.’ 

‘Very likely not,’ said Montague. ‘Last night there was a 
trivial cause for disagreement upon which to-day we are of one 
mind.’ 

Lady Oxford flushed and took another tone, 
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‘You are cruel,’ she said. She was not so much insulted as 
hurt. ‘You are ungenerous, You are cruel.’ 

But Colonel Montague was not in a melting mood, and so, 
‘Give me the packet,’ she said sullenly. 

Montague pressed his hand over his pocket and smiled. 

Lady Oxford rose from her chair with a startled face. 

‘You mean to keep it? To use it?’ 

‘Not to your ladyship’s hurt.’ 

Lady Oxford looked at him with eyes mournful in their 
reproach. 

‘Mr. Kelly bade you give these letters back to me at once,’ 
she said ; and then, with a great fervour of admiration, ‘ Mr. Kelly 
would have given them back to me at once.’ It seemed as though 
the thought of the noble Mr. Kelly was the one thing which now 
enabled her to keep her faith in men. 

‘Very likely,’ replied Montague coolly, who was not at all 
moved by the disparaging comparison of himself with the Parson. 
‘Mr. Kelly would have given them back to you at once had not 
your ladyship taken good .care that a few locks and bars should 
hinder him. But I am not Mr. Kelly, and indeed it is well for 
your ladyship Iam not. Had your ladyship betrayed me, why, 
when that pretty news-sheet was read out last night I would have 
stood up before the whole company and told boldly out how your 
ladyship came by the knowledge which gave you the power to 
betray me.’ 

The words and the stern voice in which they were spoken 
stung Lady Oxford into a passion. She forgot to deny that she 
had betrayed Mr. Kelly. 

‘It would have been an infamy!’ she cried. 

‘A harsh critic might say that it would have matched an 
infamy.’ 

Her ladyship saw her mistake. 

‘There was nothing which Mr. Kelly could have said. 
Mr. Kelly was my friend, as I have told you frankly; but I did 
not betray him,’ 

‘Your ladyship’s livery is blue and silver, I think—a pretty 
notable livery even at night, as I had occasion to remark in Ryder 
Street.’ 

Lady Oxford was put out of countenance. 

‘What am I to do to earn the packet which is mine?’ she 
asked bitterly. 


‘The simplest thing imaginable, Your ladyship, I fear me, 
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has not slept well. What say you to a little country air with 
your humble servant for a companion? If your ladyship would 
order your carriage to be at your door in an hour’s time we might 
take the air for a while together. On our return your ladyship 
will be refreshed for this evening’s diversions, and I shall be the 
lighter by a packet of letters.’ 

Lady Oxford did not know what to make of the Colonel’s pro- 
posal, but she perforce consented to it. 

‘I obey your orders,’ said she bitterly ; and Montague went 
back to Wogan, whom he found sitting on the edge of the bed 
and disconsolately swinging his legs. 

‘I have a letter for you from Lord Sidney Beauclerk,’ said 
Montague. 

It was a very polite letter, and assured Mr. Wogan that he 
would on no account fight with him in England; but would cut 
his throat somewhere in France with the greatest friendliness 
possible. 

‘Very well,’ said Wogan, ‘ but I have to reach France first.’ 

‘ You will start in an hour’s time,’ said Montague. 

‘In broad daylight ?’ asked Wogan. ‘ And what of the ill wind 
and the sore throat that’s like to come of it ?’ 

‘I have got a fine coat to protect the throat.’ 

Montague went outside and cried down the stairs to know 
whether a parcel had been brought into the house. The parcel 
was carried upstairs into Mr. Wogan’s room. The Colonel un- 
wrapped it, and spread out on the bed a blue and silver livery, 

‘A most distasteful garb’ said Wogan. 

‘It is indeed not what we would choose for the descendant of 
kings,’ murmured Montague gently as he smoothed out the coat. 

‘Viceroys, Colonel, viceroys.’ 

‘ Viceroys, then, Mr. Wogan ; but no doubt they murdered, and 
robbed, and burned, and ravished, just like kings. Besides, you 
have an example. For I seem to have heard of another Wogan, 
who went to Innspruck as a shopkeeper.’ 

‘To be sure,’ cried Nick. ‘That is the finest story in the 
world. It was : 

‘You shall tell me that story another time,’ said Montague, 
and Wogan stripped off his clothes. 

‘ Will you tell me what I am to do when I am dressed ?’ 

‘You will go to a certain house.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Wogan, and pulled on the lackey’s breeches. 

* At the house you will find a carriage.’ 
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‘I shall find a carriage.’ Wogan drew on a stocking. 

‘You will mount behind as though you were a footman from 
the house.’ 

‘A footman from the house,’ repeated Wogan, and he pulled 
on the other stocking. 

‘I shall get into the carriage. You won’t know me. The 
carriage will drive off. You won’t speak a word for fear your 
brogue should betray you.’ 

‘I will whisper my opinions to you in English, Colonel,’ said 
Wogan as he fastened his garters. 

‘I don’t think you could,’ said Montague, ‘ and certainly you 
will not try. We shall drive to the almshouses at Dulwich. 
When we get there, I will make an excuse to stop the carriage.’ 

‘You won’t be alone, then ?’ 

‘No. Let me see. It is a fine sunny day. I will say that 
my watch is stopped, and I will send you to see the time by the 
sundial in the court.’ 

Wogan buttoned his waistcoat. 

‘I will bring you the exact minute.’ 

‘No you won’t. You will cross the court to the chapel, by 
the chapel you will find a path, and the path will lead you out 
through an arch into another road, bordered with chestnut trees.’ 

‘And when I am in the road?’ Wogan tied his cravat. 

‘You will find my groom with a horse. The horse will be 
saddled. There will be pistols in the holsters, and then your 
patron saint or the devil must help you to get out of the 
country.’ 

‘I have a friend or two on the coast of Sussex who will do as 
well,’ said Wogan, and he drew the coat over his shoulders, ‘ and 
I am very grateful to you. But sure, Colonel, what if a constable 
pulls me off the carriage by the leg before we are out of London? 
You will be dipped yourself.’ 

‘There’s no fear of that if you hold your tongue.’ 

Wogan took up his hat. 

‘ And who is to be your companion ?’ 

Montague hesitated. 

‘My companion will be a lady.’ 

‘Oh! And where’s the house with the carriage waiting at the 
door ?’ 

‘In Queen’s Square, Westminster.’ 

Wogan looked at his clothes. 

‘I am wearing her damned livery, he cried. ‘No, I will stay 
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and be hanged like a gentleman, but I take no favours at her 
hand,’ and in a passion he began to tear off the clothes. 

‘She offers none,’ said Montague. ‘She knows nothing of 
what I intend. I would not trust her. If you have to stand 
behind, I have to drive by her side ; and upon my word I would 
sooner be in your place. Her ladyship’s footman for an hour! 
Man, are you so proud that your life cannot make up for the 
humiliation ? Why, I have been her lapdog for a year.’ 

Wogan stopped, with one arm out of the sleeve of his coat. 
The notion that her ladyship was not helping him, but that, on 
the contrary, he was tricking her, gave the business a quite 
different complexion. 

‘D’ye see? The one place in London where the King’s 
Messengers will not look to find you is the footboard of Lady 
Oxford’s carriage,’ urged Montague. 

There was reason in the argument: it was the same argument 
which Mr. Wogan had used to persuade Mr. Kelly to go to Queen’s 
Square the evening before, and now he suffered it to persuade 
himself. 

Wogan drew on the coat again, pulled his peruke about, his 
face, and drew his hat forward on his forehead. 

‘Now follow me. It is a fortunate thing we are close to her 
ladyship’s house.’ 

Montague walked quickly to Queen’s Square. Wogan followed 
ten yards behind. As they turned into the square they saw Lady 
Oxford’s carriage waiting at the door. 

‘Does the coachman know ?’ asked Wogan, lounging up to 
the Colonel and touching his hat with his forefinger. 

‘ The lackey whose place you took has primed him.’ 

At the door Mr. Wogan climbed up to the footboard while 
Montague entered the house. Ina minute Lady Oxford came 
cut, and was handed into the carriage by the Colonel. She did 
not look at her new lackey, but gave an order to the coachman 
and the carriage drove off. Mr. Wogan began to discover a cer- 
tain humour in the manner of his escape which tickled him 
mightily. He noticed more than one of his acquaintances who 
would have been ready to lay him by the heels, and once Lady 
Oxford made a little jump in her seat and would have stopped 
the coachman had not Colonel Montague prevented her. For 
Lord Sidney Beauclerk stood on the path gazing at her ladyship 
and the Colonel with a perplexed and glowing countenance. Mr. 
Wogan winked and shook a friendly foot at him from the back of 
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the carriage, and his lordship was fairly staggered at the imperti- 
nence of her ladyship’s footman. So they drove out past the 
houses and between the fields. 

Colonel Montague was plainly in a great concern lest Lady 
Oxford should turn round and discover who rode behind her, He 
talked with volubility about the beauty of spring and the blue 
skies and the green fields, and uttered a number of irreproachable 
sentiments about them. Lady Oxford, however, it seemed, had 
lost her devotion to a country life, and was wholly occupied with 
the Colonel’s indifference to herself. Her vanity put her to a 
great many shifts, which kept her restless and Mr. Wogan in a 
pucker lest she should turn round. Now it was her cloak that, 
with an ingenious jerk, she slipped off her shoulders, and the 
Colonel must hoist it on again; now it was her glove that was too 
small, and the Colonel must deny the imputation and admire her 
Liliputian hand, which he failed to do; now his advice was asked 
upon the proper shape of a patch at the corner of the mouth, and 
a winsome, smiling face was bent to him that he might judge 
without any prejudice. The Colonel, however, remained cold, 
and Wogan was sorely persuaded to lean over and whisper in his 
ear: 

‘Flatter her, soften your face and adore her, and she will be 
quiet as a cat purring in front of a fire.’ 

For it was solely his indifference that pricked her. Had he 
pretended a little affection, she would have whistled him off with- 
out any regret, but she could not endure that he should discard 
her of his own free will. This, however, Colonel Montague did 
not know ; he had not Mr. Wogan’s experience of the sex, and so 
Lady Oxford restlessly practised her charms upon him until they 
came to the gates of the almshouses at Dulwich. 

Then Colonel Montague cried to the coachman to halt. 

‘Or would your ladyship go further?’ he asked, and pulled 
his watch out of his fob to see the time. But his watch had un- 
accountably stopped. ‘ But there’s a sundial in the court there,’ 
he said, and over his shoulder bade the lackey go and look at it. 
The lackey climbed down from the footboard. At the same 
moment Colonel Montague bade the coachman turn, and since the 
lackey kept at the back of the carriage as it turned, Lady Oxford 
did not catch a glimpse of him. The lackey walked through the 
gates, crossed the grass to the chapel without troubling his head 
about the sundial, ran down the passage and under the archway 
into a quiet road shaded with chestnut trees and laburnums. 
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Colonel Montague’s groom was walking a horse up and down the 
road. Wogan mounted the horse, thrust his feet into the stirrups, 
and took the air into his chest with incomparable contentment. 

The afternoon sunlight shone through the avenue and glistened 
on the laburnum flowers. But there is another sort of yellow 
flower that blooms from the mouth of a pistol barrel with which 
Mr. Wogan was at that moment more concerned, and he unstrapped 
the holsters and looked to the priming to see whether the buds 
were ready to burst. Then he drove his heels into his horse’s 
flanks and so rode down between the chestnut trees. 

‘Your ladyship, we need wait no longer,’ said Montague to 
Lady Oxford. ‘ Your footman will not come back, and I have the 
honour to return you your packet of letters.’ 

With that he drew the letters from his pocket, sealed up in a 
parcel with Mr. Kelly’s ring. Lady Oxford clutched them tight 
to her bosom, and lay back in the carriage, her eyes closed. The 
coachman drove back to London, 

They had gone almost half the way before Lady Oxford re- 
covered sufficiently from her joy to have a thought for anything 
but the letters. Then she looked at Montague, and her eyes 
widened. 

‘The footman!’ she said. ‘Ah! I have saved Mr. Kelly after 
all. I have saved him!’ 

The Colonel might have pointed out that whatever saving had 
been done, Lady Oxford had taken but an involuntary hand in it. 
But he merely shrugged his shoulders; he imagined her anxiety 
on Mr. Kelly’s account to be all counterfeit, although, may be, 
she was sincere. 

‘Mr. Kelly,’ he said, ‘is most likely in the Tower, Your foot- 
man was Mr. Nicholas Wogan.’ 

Lady Oxford was silent for some little time. Then in a low, 
broken voice she said : 

‘There was no need you should have so distrusted me.’ 

Montague glanced at her curiously. Her face had a new look 
to him. It was thoughtful, but with a certain simplicity in the 
thoughtfulness ; compunction saddened it, and it seemed there 
was no artifice in the compunction. 

‘Madam,’ he answered genily, ‘if I had told you, and the 
manner of Mr. Wogan’s escape becomes known, you might fall 
under the imputation of favouring Mr. Wogan’s cause.’ 

Lady Oxford thanked him with a shy look, and they drove 
back among the streets. Neither of them spoke until they reached 
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Queen’s Square, but Colonel Montague was again very gentle as 
he handed her from the carriage and bade her good-bye. Lady 
Oxford’s discretion was to seek. The Colonel seemed to be in a 
relenting mood; she could not resist the temptation. 

‘My Corydon!’ she whispered under her breath. 

Montague’s face hardened in an instant. 

‘My Phylinda!’ he replied. ‘No, I should say my Smilissa. 
Madam, there is, in truth, some family likeness between the names, 
and perhaps it would be better if I said simply ‘‘ Lady Oxford.”’ 

So the Colonel got his foot out of the net. Her ladyship 
made no answer to his sneer, but bowed her head and passed 
slowly into her house. Montague had struck harder than he had 
intended, and would gladly have recalled the words. But the 
door was closed, and the strange woman out of sight and hearing. 
He walked away to his lodging in Ryder Street, very well content 
with his day’s work, and opening the door of his parlour on the 
first floor was at once incommoded by a thick fog of tobacco- 
smoke. But through the fog he saw comfortably stretched in his 
best armchair, with his peruke pushed back and his waistcoat 
unbuttoned, a lackey in Lady Oxford’s livery. Montague lifted 
up his voice and swore. 


(To be continued.) 
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Stay ! 


oe ! One word I must but mutter, 
Speak it clear I dare not yet ; 

If the truth I could but utter 
So the ending might be set. 


Strange beginning, stranger ending ; 
Love is wonted, love is strange ; 

When things seem beyond all mending 
Love can work a wondrous change! 


Stay ! I dare to speak it clearly, 

Speak it straight from heart to heart, 
Since we love each other dearly 

Who shall say that we must part ? 


Stay! for when these days are over, 
When the masque of life is done, 
Still shall lover call to lover, 
‘Two we are, but two in one.’ 


WALTER HERRIFS POLLOCK. 
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A Family Living. 


I, 


' \ Y dear, it is quite impossible,’ said the Squire, with that 

i decisive ring in his voice which his daughter knew so well. 
‘I like Heathcote very much. He is a gentleman; his birth and 
breeding are undeniable ; and he is good-looking enough for any 
young woman, if that were all. But as things are at present I 
must say no.’ 

It was a fine oak-panelled room, furnished as the library of a 
country house. The latticed windows were wide open, and the 
quaint old garden, with its smooth shaven lawns and stone terraces, 
where a sedate peacock was sunning himself in all his glory, wafted 
a pleasant odour of summer flowers into the cool, quiet room. 
The two people who occupied it were worthy of their surroundings. 
The Squire sat at his writing-table, a hale, white-haired man of 
nearly sixty, but as upright and active as many a young man of 
half his age. He had a kindly, cheerful face, but it was a strong 
face too, and the men whom he had led in the Crimea forty years 
before, though they adored their captain, knew that he was not 
to be trifled with. His daughter, who stood by his side, made a 
charming picture of youth and grace, with that dim, old-fashioned 
room as a background to her fair beauty. Her summer dress of 
white, with the roses at the waist, showed off her slender figure 
to perfection. But just now there was a look of trouble on her 
pretty face and in her sweet grey eyes. 

‘I don’t say that things may not alter,’ the Squire went on. 
‘I shouldn’t have the slightest objection to your marrying a 
clergyman. A country parson who is as well connected as 
Heathcote is as good as anybody—that is to say, if he has a 
position and an income. At present, however, our friend has 
neither.’ 

‘ But, father,’ said the girl, ‘ Lord Hurlingham is sure to give 
him a living by-and-by,’ 
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‘ Then, if both of you are still of the same mind,’ answered the 
Squire, ‘when the by-and-by comes you can ask me again. 
But, my dear Marjory, you must understand that I absolutely 
decline to let you engage yourself to a curate with a hundred and 
twenty pounds a year.’ 

‘He has much more than that, father,’ pleaded the girl; ‘and 
you would give me something, wouldn’t you? And the living is 
sure to come.’ 

‘My dear, we will wait until it does,’ answered the Squire; 
and he took up The Field with the air of a man who has closed an 
interview. 

But Marjory still lingered. 

‘You know, father, after all, we are engaged,’ she said 
presently. 

The Squire laughed and put down his paper. 

‘My dear child,’ he said, drawing his daughter towards him, 
‘I am not going to begin to play the harsh father at my time of 
life, and I've not the slightest objection to your considering 
yourself plighted to Heathcote forever. I don’t want to make you 
miserable by saying you sha’n’t see him, or anything of that sort. 
I should consider it an impertinence even to ask you not to do 
anything which your mother could have blamed you for if she 
had been alive; and as for Heathcote, I have every confidence in 
his good faith. I simply say that at present I see no chance of 
your getting married, and until I do I cannot countenance any- 
thing like a public engagement. Now give me a kiss and run 
away, for I’m busy.’ 

Poor Marjory went disconsolately out of the room. As she 
closed the door of the library the grandfather clock on the other 
side of the big stone hall began to chime. Marjory’s face 
brightened. ‘I didn’t know I had been so long,’ she said to 
herself as she caught up a shady straw hat from the table and 
went quickly through the open door out into the garden. 

Across the sunny lawn with its spreading cedars, through the 
little iron gate into the park, and down towards the road that ran 
the other side of the high stone wall, hurried Marjory. At one 
point the ground rose to where a clump of beeches and a thick 
shrubbery of rhododendrons made a delightful, shady spot from 
which an onlooker might watch everything that went on up and 
down the quiet country road. Not much went on just here, how- 
ever, and at this particular time the village was busy over its 
midday meal, and no one was in sight on the white strip of dusty 
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road that ran under the wall. The view in one direction was 
obscured by the overhanging branches of the trees which spread 
over the wall above the stretch of turf that lay between it and the 
road. Marjory had not been waiting long, however, before the 
dull thud of the hoofs of a horse cantering was heard, and from 
under the trees a young man mounted on a chestnut mare 
appeared, and reined up just under where Marjory was leaning over 
the wall. He was a very good-looking young man, with crisp fair 
hair and a pair of laughing blue eyes. You would not at first 
sight have taken him for a clergyman, for he wore a pair of white 
riding breeches, high patent boots with spurs, a loose grey jacket, 
a white straw hat with a black ribbon round it, and he looked 
very smart indeed. But if anyone had criticised his unclerical 
dress he would have pointed triumphantly to his white tie and to 
the absence of colour in his costume. 

‘Well, Marjory,’ he said, ‘ what luck ?’ 

‘ Oh, Ralph,’ answered Marjory dejectedly, ‘ it’s no use. Father 
won’t hear of it.’ 

‘So he said,’ replied Ralph reflectively. ‘But I thought you 
might be able to talk him over.’ 

‘He says we must wait until you get a living.’ 

‘Oh, the deuce!’ murmured Ralph. 

‘Ralph, dear, you shouldn’t say things like that—and you a 
clergyman,’ said Marjory reproachfully. 

‘My dear child,’ said Ralph laughing, ‘I know I shouldn't. 
But it’s very difficult to realise ‘that I’m not an undergraduate 
still. I should be all right, you know, if I had you to keep me in 
order.’ 

‘I wish you could, then,’ sighed Marjory. ‘You need it 
badly.’ 

‘ You know, after all,’ said Ralph, becoming serious again, ‘I 
can make up nearly three hundred a year, and I suppose you will 
have something. I don’t really see why we shouldn’t rub along 
on that until the living comes. Uncle Hurlingham is sure to 
give me the first that falls vacant. In fact, he would be only too 
delighted to get rid of some of those old sticks of uncles and 
cousins if they could be got to move on a bit. I wish to goodness 
it wasn’t the fashion in our family to make such a lot of us 
parsons and cram us into the family livings. I would much 
rather have been a soldier!’ 

‘Then you wouldn’t have met me, you know,’ said Marjory. 

‘No, you darling, I shouldn’t,’ answered Ralph, standing up in 
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his stirrups to kiss her hand, which hung over the stone coping of 
the wall, which having been accomplished, he wanted to kiss 
her lips. This also having been accomplished—not without 
difficulty, owing to Nora, the bay mare, refusing to stand still— 
Ralph sat down in his saddle again and proceeded to remark : 

‘ After all, Marjory, I make rather a good parson, don’t you 
think ?’ 

Marjory laughed. 

‘I don’t know so much about that,’ she said. ‘I know the 
poor people like you awfully, but I don’t think you talk to them 
very seriously, do you?’ 

‘OF course I don’t,’ answered Ralph. ‘Why should I? I 
expect your father would be rather surprised if I walked into his 
house while he was dining and asked him how his soul was!’ 

‘He might think it a little odd,’ assented Marjory. 

‘ Well, if it’s odd in the hall it’s odd in the cottage,’ decided 
Ralph; ‘and I’m not going to doit. Any other remarks?’ 

‘I shouldn’t describe your sermons as exactly brilliant, you 
know,’ said Marjory with a smile. 

‘Well, that’s not my fault,’ answered the Reverend Ralph. 
‘You should talk to the fellow who wrote ‘em. But you marry 
me, my dear little girl, and you shall write them yourself. Then 
you can’t complain. Anything else?’ 

‘I don’t think your clothes are very clerical,’ said Marjory, 
looking critically at his polished boots and spotless breeches. 

‘That’s where I don’t agree with you,’ said Ralph. ‘I don’t 
wear them for swagger. If I were a layman I could dress in 
brown boots and breeches or gaiters, or anything else you like, 
As I’m a parson I can’t, so I wear these.’ 

‘ You know, Ralph,’ said Marjory, ‘ you would have to give up 
Nora if we were married now. We couldn’t afford to keep 
horses,’ 

‘My angel,’ said Ralph, ‘I would give up any mortal thing to 
marry you! All the same,’ he added, ‘we should have to keep 
one horse. We must get about somehow.’ 

It will be perceived that the Reverend Ralph Heathcote was 
not very practical in his ideas, and perhaps the Squire was not to 
be blamed for refusing to give away his daughter to a young 
gentleman who expected to be able to keep a wife and a horse on 
three hundred a year. 

Just then the big bell over the Hall began to ring. 

‘I must go, said Marjory, ‘or I shall be late for lunch. 
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Good-bye, Ralph dear, and do try and behave a little more like a 
clergyman.’ 

‘All right, Marjory,’ replied Ralph as he rode away. ‘I'll 
come up to dinner in a cassock and a biretta this evening.’ 


II. 

It was the Squire’s somewhat unsociable habit to read his 
paper while he ate his breakfast, and there was as a rule but little 
conversation between himself and his daughter during the course 
of that meal, unless the Squire felt bound from time to time to 
make some criticism on the evil ways of the Radical party, or a 
comment on any event of social importance. Marjory was used 
to his ways, and was quite content to sit silent, occupied with her 
own musings, and maintaining a quiet watchfulness over the 
Squire’s temporal wants. 

One August morning, some weeks after the date of the last 
chapter, she was much more than content not to have to keep up 
a show of conversation, for on coming down to breakfast she had 
found among the letters laid by her plate one directed in Ralph’s 
boyish handwriting, the contents of which gave her ample food 
for reflection. Ralph was shooting in Scotland, and the parish 
was under the sole care of the rector, who left the parish pretty 
much to its own devices. 

‘Hullo, Marjory!’ cried the Squire presently. ‘Here is 
something that will interest you.’ 

Marjory looked up. She knew from Ralph’s letter what was 
coming. 

‘“ We regret to have to announce,”’ read out the Squire, 
‘ “the death of the Reverend Lord Augustus Heathcote, at the ad- 
vanced age of eighty-seven. The deceased clergyman was honorary 
Canon of Sidnacester, and held the valuable living of Thorpe- 
cum-Howdale, which is of the annual value of 1,300/. He was a 
brother of the sixth Marquis of Hurlingham and uncle of the 
present peer, into whose hands a valuable piece of preferment thus 
falls. Lord Augustus was an adherent of the old Evangelical 
school, and, though not a man of commanding intellect, was much 
beloved in his parish for his courtesy and his unfailing kindness 
to the poor.” ’ 

‘Commanding intellect!’ commented the Squire. ‘No, I 
should think not. I have heard my father say that he was one 
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of the wildest young fellows in the University in his day, and one 
of the most popular.’ 

‘I have heard that all the Heathcotes have charming manners,’ 
remarked Marjory with a conscious blush. 

‘ We know of one that has—eh, Marjory?’ said the Squire 
with a sly smile. ‘ Well, now, I wonder if our young gentleman 
will be made Canon of Sidnacester and Rector of Thorpe-cum- 
Thingummy. I don’t know about the “old Evangelical school,” 
though. It doesn’t sound as if it fitted very well, unless it means 
a good seat on a horse.’ 

Marjory laughed. 

‘I shouldn’t think they would make Ralph a canon just yet, 
she said. ‘I had a letter from him this morning about it.’ This 
with an unconscious air, at which the Squire’s eyes twinkled. ‘I 
wish his language was a little more clerical. I don’t know what 
his bishop would say if he were to read some of his letters.’ 

‘I don’t think his bishop, or anyone else, is likely to be allowed 
to, is he?’ asked the Squire. 

Marjory ignored this remark, 

‘He says: “ You will see by the papers that old Uncle Gus 
has gone off the hooks. He was one of the best ” No, that 
isn’t the part.’ 

‘Oh, go on,’ said the Squire. ‘One of the best what ?’ 

***He was one of the best riders across country,”’ resumed 
Marjory obediently, ‘ “in his day at Cambridge. I wish I was 
half as good. He was a really good old man, and gave up going 
to race meetings without a murmur when he got his canonry. So 
shall I when I get mine. Dear old fellow! I remember staying 
with him when I was at Eton, the year Ayrshire won the Derby. 
We got awfully fond of each other, and he taught me more about 
a horse than I ever knew before. Oh, my dear ” ur—ur—ur— 
ah, here it is! “‘Uncle Hurly asked me yesterday whether I was 
clever among the mothers, or good at bringing down a rocketing 
Dissenter, because old Gus Heathcote was a dab at both. So that 
looks all right, but he hasn’t said anything definite yet. The 
fellows here are a rare good lot. We had a little sweep in the 
smoking-room yesterday as to when my name would appear in 
the paper as Rector of Thorpe. I drew the first of September—an 
auspicious date. I should like to come in with the partridges!” 
That’s all there is about that, I think,’ concluded Marjory. 


‘Ah, well,’ said the Squire, ‘we must wait and see what 
turns up.’ 
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That morning the Squire went up to town for a few days, and 
Marjory was left alone among her flowers and books. But she 
was anything but unhappy. In the morning she was all about 
the old house like a gleam of sunshine. Her face had a happy 
look, and every now and then she would burst out singing in a 
way that made the servants stop their work and smile at each 
other. They knew all about it, and why their young mistress 
was so happy. What don’t servants know? In the afternoon she 
would take a book and dream away the sunny hours in a hammock 
under the shade of the big trees on the lawn, or wander by the 
little brook in the park, where she and Ralph had often fished for 
trout. In the evening she would sit by the open window of her 
own little room, which commanded a view of the church and the 
rectory, where Ralph lived with the old bachelor rector. There 
she would build all sorts of castles in the air, and lay plans for 
the time when she would look after all the old people in Ralph’s 
parish, and see that that young gentleman himself did not com- 
promise his position by undue frivolity. 

Every morning Marjory looked carefully through the Morning 
Post for an announcement of Ralph’s expected appointment, but 
none had appeared as yet. On the first of September nothing 
was there. ‘He will lose his stake, anyhow, the naughty boy,’ 
said Marjory to herself. 

That evening the Squire was to return, and Marjory went to 
the station to meet him. 

‘Here’s an evening paper for you,’ said the Squire as they 
drove out of the station yard. ‘I could only get this Radical rag, 
but it contains the news you want, Miss Marjory.’ 

The news Marjory wanted appeared in the following attractive 
form : 

‘We imagine that the iniquities of the system of private 
patronage in the Established Church have never received a more 
glaring illustration than the way in which that noble patron of 
Church and State, the Marquis of Hurlingham, has disposed of 
his latest piece of preferment. We hear, on very good authority, 
that the valuable living of Thorpe-cum-Howdale, worth something 
like 1,500/. a year of income with a fine house, has been offered 
by his lordship to his nephew, the Rev. Ralph Heathcote, who 
will naturally consider himself the most suitable person to fill the 
position. This young gentleman about three years ago was riding 
with the drag at Cambridge and running horses on the University 
steeplechase course at Cottenham. The time he could spare from 
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these and similar pursuits he devoted to acquiring that ignorance 
of theology which is considered indispensable for those who are to 
take orders in the Church of England. Having been ordained 
about two years, this young man is appointed to take charge of 
an important parish ; and no bishop, if he wanted to, or anyone 
else, has the slightest power to object to the appointment. Lord 
Hurlingham is patron of seven livings, most of them of con- 
siderable value, and it is a curious fact that five of these are held 
by clergymen of the name of Heathcote, which happens also to be 
that nobleman’s family name. We had to announce a few days 
ago the death of the late Rector of Thorpe, and we refrained then 
from giving any details of the clerical career of the Rev. Lord 
Augustus Heathcote. We may state, however, that the reverend 
canon is reported to have left a large fortune, a great part of 
which is said to have been amassed in his earlier years by a 
successful course of speculation on the turf, while the remainder 
was probably saved out of that large income which the ratepayers 
will now have the pleasure of devoting to making another clerical 
Heathcote comfortable for life. Our only consolation is that this 
sort of thing cannot last, and that Lord Hurlingham, and patrons 
like him, have only to effect a few more of these scandalous jobs 
before the whole corrupt and indefensible system will be swept 
away. In the meantime, we wish the parish of Thorpe joy of its 
new rector.’ 

‘What a shame, father!’ said Marjory indignantly, throwing 
down the paper. 

‘Let them rave, my dear,’ said the Squire calmly. ‘It will 
take a good deal more influence than they possess to overthrow 
our old institutions,’ 


II. 


If Marjory was happy before, what gay tunes did she sing all 
about the old house now! The strictures of the evening newspaper 
on het lover had ceased to affect her by the time the carriage 
had passed through her father’s lodge gate, and a letter from 
Ralph, which was waiting for her on the hall table, caused her to 
dismiss the very fact of their existence from her mind ; for Ralph 
wrote to say that he was travelling south by that night’s mail, 
and should come up and see them some time the next morning. 

‘I think I can guess why,’ said the Squire as he went up to 
dress for dinner. 


After breakfast the next morning Marjory must needs pick 
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flowers for the house; and the best flowers for that purpose, as 
everyone knew, were to be found some distance away in a little 
strip of rose garden between a high wall and a yew hedge, through 
which was a short cut to the church and rectory. It was, there- 
fore, not so surprising, as Marjory declared, that when Ralph 
made his way up to the Hall, as soon as possible after he reached 
home, he should encounter that young lady busily engaged in 
cutting off another rose to add to the four which it had taken 
her some twenty minutes to cut for her basket. 

‘Oh, Ralph, you did startle me!’ said Marjory, as her lover 
came up quietly behind her along the grass path and put his 
hands over her eyes. 

‘You sweet fibber,’ said Ralph. ‘You know you've been 
waiting for me.’ 

‘ As if I should!’ disclaimed Marjory indignantly. 

‘I am sorry to have kept you waiting, dear,’ said Ralph, his 
arms round her waist, ‘ but I had to clean myself up. One does 
get so beastly dirty travelling by night. What jolly flowers! 
And how is the Queen of the Roses ?’ 

‘If you mean that beautiful rose over there——’ said 
Marjory. 

‘No, I don’t,’ interrupted Ralph. ‘I mean this beautiful rose 
over here.’ 

‘Then you shouldn’t mean anything so silly,’ answered 
Marjory with a blush. ‘ And how is the new Rector of Thorpe?’ 

‘Not much the matter with him, the little scug!’ replied 
Ralph, his face falling. 

‘ What do you mean?’ asked Marjory in amazement. 

‘Why, haven’t you heard?’ said Ralph. ‘They have given 
the living to my uncle, who was Vicar of Ashleigh 

*Oh, Ralph!’ cried Marjory, the tears of disappointment 
springing to her eyes, ‘and we thought it was you!’ 

They looked at one another in dismay for a few seconds, and 
then Ralph realised what a blow his announcement must be to 
her. He drew her towards him tenderly. 

‘My poor little girl,’ he said, kissing her on the forehead, ‘I 
thought you knew.’ 

Marjory’s head rested for a little on her lover’s shoulder. 
Then she wiped away her tears, 

‘Then that horrid paper was all wrong,’ she said. 

‘What paper?’ asked Ralph. 

‘Why, Zhe Evening Messenger, answered Marjory. ‘That 
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was the only one we saw. They said a lot of disgusting things 
about your being too young to have a living, and now you haven't 
got a living at all.’ 

‘Oh, yes, I have,’ said Ralph. ‘I have got the living of 
Ashleigh.’ 

A light came into Marjory’s eyes as she looked up into his 
face. 

‘Well, then 

She began ia and then stopped in perplexity, for Ralph 
still looked sober. 

‘Do you know the sum the Vicar of Ashleigh scoops in every 
‘year ?’ he asked. 

‘ No,’ answered Marjory. 
‘Seventy pounds,’ said Ralph. ‘Let us go in and see the 
Squire.’ | 

They found the Squire enlightened, for The Guardian, which 
had arrived that morning, contained the following announce- 
ments: 

‘Rev. Lord Ralph Heathcote, M.A., vicar of Ashleigh : rector 
of Thorpe-cum-Howdale, Heathshire. Patron, the Marquis of 
Hurlingham.’ 

‘Rev. Ralph Heathcote, B.A., curate of Newsmere: vicar of 
Ashleigh, Kent. Patron, the Marquis of Hurlingham.’ 

‘Good-morning, your reverence,’ said the Squire cheerily. 
‘So you are not to be arector afterall. We don’t think much of 
vicars in this part of the world,’ 

‘Vicar is good enough for me,’ answered Ralph dolefully ; 
‘but I don’t see much chance of even that at present.’ 

‘Not much chance!’ cried the Squire. ‘Why, here you are 
‘in black and white,’ and he tapped the open paper with his 
knuckles, 

‘Seventy pounds a year and a house,’ announced Ralph. 
* Nothing like your bloated clergy for wallowing i in luxury.’ 

_ Phew!’ whistled the Squire, his note and his face falling 
together. 

There was a short silence which, being interpreted, meant, 
‘ What’s to be done now ?’ 

The next move in the game - with the Squire, who chose to 
make an unimportant one. 

‘What a rascally thing that newspaper paragraph was, then,’ 


he said, with some show of heat. ‘ Really those fellows ought to 
be muzzled: ‘ ' rae 
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‘Have you got the newspaper?’ asked Ralph. ‘I have only 
heard about it.’ 

‘Run and fetch it, Marjory,’ said the Squire. ‘I expect 
Jenkins took it from the carriage.’ 

Marjory went. There was no necessity to disturb Jenkins 
over his morning glass of ale in his pantry, for she had appro- 
priated the paper herself. 

The Squire, left alone with the as yet undesirable suitor, made 
haste to talk about the moors, and Ralph had been able to put in 
no further plea by the time Marjory returned with the paper in 
her hand. 

The subject of the paragraph read it through with some amuse- 
ment, ‘Poor old Uncle Gus,’ he said, as he laid the paper down. 
‘He never made a bet in his life, not even when he ran horses 
before he was ordained. If he has left a large fortune, which I 
should very much doubt, it has probably gone to almshouses or 
something of that sort. He was a great friend to the poor.’ 

‘ Well,’ said the Squire, with an attempt at cheerfulness, per- 
ceiving that he was expected to commit himself in some way 
before the interview closed, ‘we don’t seem to have got much 
forrader, do we ?’ 

This tentative opening was not a success. It was received in 
dejected silence. Ralph and Marjory stood side by side in front 
of the Squire’s writing-table, almost like two children who had 
done something naughty and were awaiting sentence. 

The Squire began again with more seriousness. ‘I suppose 
things must remain as they are for a bit longer, eh? What are 
you going to do about this living—accept it or rub along here 
until you get something better ?’ 

‘I thought, you know, sir,’ began Ralph, with some hesitation, 
ignoring the last question, ‘that as you made such 4 point about 
a living, and as—ur—lI’ve got a living.’ Here he came to a full 
stop. The Squire thought it time to assume his magisterial air. 
He sat up in his chair and shuffled some papers on his table. 

‘My dear Heathcote,’ he said, ‘you are talking nonsense, or 
you would have done if you had completed your sentence. If I 
refused to give my daughter to a young man on 140l. a year of 
professional income, or whatever the sum is, it is not likely that I 
shall reconsider my decision because he contemplates a step which 
will reduce his income to half that amount. What’s more,’ added 


the Squire, ‘I don’t think you ought to ask it.’ 


Ralph found no reply to this speech, and Marjory could only 
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recall the rare occasions of her childhood on which it had been 
necessary for her governess to hand her over to her father to be 
reprimanded. But it was not in Ralph’s sunny nature to be 
downcast very long. He straightened himself up with a sigh. 
‘ Well,’ he said, with a twinkle in his eye, ‘I must go and prepare 
my sermon for to-morrow evening.’ 

Marjory cast a hurried look of apprehension at her father, who 
struggled for a moment with his inclinations and then lay back 
in his chair with a great peal of laughter. 

‘It is only fair that we should all have our innings,’ he said, 
as he recovered himself. ‘Come up and dine after you have 
delivered it.’ 

Marjory walked with Ralph across the lawn, past the shrub- 
beries and as far as the rose garden, where they sat down together 
in a yew arbour and talked matters over. 

‘Uncle Hurlingham is an old beast,’ said Ralph vindictively. 
‘He led me to suppose that I was going to Thorpe. I'll be hanged 
if ’m going to Ashleigh, anyhow, away from you.’ 

‘Oh, but Ralph,’ said Marjory, ‘won’t your uncle be vexed if 
you don’t accept ?’ 

‘Yes, he will,’ said Ralph. 

‘But you oughtn’t to offend him, ought you?’ 

‘No, I oughtn’t.’ 

‘ Are you going to then?’ 

‘Yes,’ 

They both laughed and the conversation took a new lease of 
life. 

‘Look at his impudence,’ said Ralph, ‘sending the announce- 
ment of my appointment to The Guardian by the same post by 
which he offered me ite living.’ 

‘Never mind about him,’ said Marjory. ‘Let us think about 
you. Could you manage to live there?’ 

‘Oh, I dare say I could, replied Ralph; ‘he will have to 
increase the stakes a bit, although I don’t suppose he will do 
much. And perhaps my old governor will increase my allowance, 
if he can afford it, poor old chap.’ 

‘Then, Ralph, I think you ought to go.’ 

‘I think so too,’ said Ralph, ‘ but I don’t want to.’ 

‘I dare say not,’ said Marjory imperiously, ‘but we can’t all 
have what we want. I think you must accept.’ 

‘If you say so,’ answered Ralph,‘ of course there is nothing 
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more to be said—except,’ he added a an apparent after-thought, 
‘that I’m not going to.’ 

So Marjory argued, and Ralph teased her as they sat in the 
yew arbour in the rose garden, but when he got back to the 
Rectory, before settling down to compose his sermon, he wrote a 
note to his uncle accepting his offer of the living of Ashleigh. 

In the meantime Marjory, who had kept up a brave show of 
cheerfulness and courage before her light-hearted lover, went back 
to her little sitting-room and cried bitterly to herself. Every- 
thing was so changed since she had last sat at that open window 
with the light in her eyes and happiness in her heart. 

‘I shall miss him so,’ she sobbed to herself; ‘but I am sure it 
will be best for him. Oh! how long the time will be,’ 

But the next morning a long envelope, directed in a business- 
like hand, made its appearance among the one or two square ones 
which the postman had brought for Ralph. Taking it for a bill, 
he did not open it until he was well on his way driving to a 
neighbouring parish where he was to take duty. When he did 
open it, he was for turning Nora’s head and making straight back 
for Newsmere and Marjory, but thought better of it, and kept his 
news until he appeared in the drawing-room of the Hall that 
evening, after his Sunday’s work was over. 

The news was that the Reverend Lord Augustus Heathcote’s 
will had been read, and that he was found to have left personalty 
to the amount of 37,000/., half of which was to be held in trust 
for the benefit of the poor of the parish of Thorpe-cum-Howdale, 
and the remainder, after the payment of certain small legacies, 
was to go to his ‘dear great-nephew, Ralph Temple Heathcote.’ 


ARCHIBALD MARSHALL. 
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ECEMBER 10.—Standing on the new pastures at Beding- 
ham to-day just before the fall of night, the seene—wet as 
it was with rain and torn with wind—looked very desolate. Above 
the flat, bare fields hung a singularly lurid sky, which the back- 
ground of black woodlands almost seemed to touch, while low 
down, sinking to the horizon between two lids of angry cloud, a 
red sun showed itself like some fearful, watching eye. To the left, 
and strangely white in hue against this veil of gloom and fire, 
appeared the naked arms of a tall windmill. Then suddenly 
the cloud-lids close; the eye goes out, the pale mill vanishes, 
the drear landscape turns dull, and in the distance disappears ; 
while among the leafless oaks the wind moans the requiem of 
another winter’s day. 

On my homeward path I met Moore travelling from Ditch- 
ingham with three horses and a waggon, on which was piled a 
towering load of thorn bushes to be used in the draining of the 
Denton field, No, 22. The horses stepping along merrily as they 
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neared the stable, the rugged face of their driver, the swaying 
burden of the rope-held thorns, the faded colours of the waggon, 
made together a homely but a striking picture as they advanced 
down the deserted road in the gloom of a short twilight. I do 
not know why, but, in my eyes at any rate, Bedingham is a spot 
endowed with a peculiar charm. It is so very rural and so un- 
visited. Here, among its wet and dreary fields more than in any 
other place in England with which I am acquainted, do I seem to 
discover Nature’s actual face and presence. 

The want of bushes is becoming a serious question on the Moat 
. farm. Of late years we have drained with such vigour that 
scarcely a fence is left to cut, so that now most of the necessary 
stuff must be brought from Ditchingham, By the way, a gentle- 
man reviewing an early instalment of this book in an agricultural 
paper, pointed the finger of enlightened scorn at a passage in 
which I talk of pipe-draining as a waste of money on such land 
as that with which we have todeal at Bedingham. And yet, with 
deference, I and not my critic am right. A neighbour who owns 
some still heavier land, within the last few years spent a large 
sum of money in pipe-draining it in the best possible manner. 
About a week ago, however, he told me he believed that this 
tenacious soil had caked down so hard above and around the pipes 
that the surface water, instead of running through them, hangs 
about on the almost impermeable surface. I think that few very 
heavy-land farmers in our part of the country would go to the 
expense of using pipes upon such soil. After all, the experience 
of generations generally tells us what is the best and most effective 
method of dealing with any particular class of land. 

December 12.—Both yesterday and to-day the weather has 
remained of extraordinary mildness. Roses are still in bloom, and 
I hear that a plateful of ripe raspberries has been gathered in the 
Lodge garden, But as this state of things can scarcely be ex- 
pected to continue indefinitely, we are getting off the swedes as 
fast as we can and carting them straight into the sheds. Usually, 
we hale up swedes, but this year, owing to the shortness of the 
crop, we have been saved that labour. Oddly enough, those that 
we are carting to-day off the light glebeland, where one might 
have expected that the drought would hit them hardest, are 
about the best that we have grown this season. 

About a week ago, in the remarks that I made at Norwich, I 
incautiously said that although I had been looking for a long 
while, I was quite unable to find a young and skilled farm-labourer 
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to take into my employ. This statement seems to have been re- 
ported throughout England, with the result that post by post appli- 
cations pour in from gentlemen who appear to desire a place as 
bailiff. Alas! I can assure them that were any person with land 
on hand merely to whisper that he wanted a farm-steward, next 
morning he would probably find his bag crowded with letters, and 
very possibly several applicants waiting for him in the garden. 
There are but too many unfortunate farmers who, having conspicu- 
ously failed in the management of their own affairs, would be 
rejoiced to obtain such a place, where they have no risk, a position 
of authority, enough to live on and a good house to live in. It is 
the labourer who is scarce, not the overseer who looks after him. 

One of these letters shows so extraordinary a misapprehension 
of the facts connected with farming, that I cannot refrain from 
commenting upon it. 

The writer, who appears to have passed through agricultural 
colleges, &c., says that finding a post as an estate agent difficult 
to obtain, he has decided to take up ‘ordinary agriculture,’ 
any branch of which he is ready to follow. His suggestion 
is that I should employ him, I suppose as an ‘ordinary agri- 
culturist,’ and in return for his services pay him 750l. a year, 
although he intimates that he might take a smaller wage to 
begin with. 

Now, this gentleman must have known perfectly well that I 
was speaking of the scarcity of skilled labourers, for in his letter 
he has written ‘farm labourers,’ although it is true that he has 
altered the words to ‘farm managers.’ What wage, then, does 
he suppose we pay farm labourers in the Eastern Counties ? 
Even if it is a post as manager that he seeks, his ideas are 
liberal. With the exception of one very great estate, I know of 
none which pays as much as he asks, or indeed, more than 1001. a 
year. These are not the times when even an ordinary working 
bailiff can expect to draw 3/. a week. 

Talking of post-bags, I wonder if everybody in my modest 
station receives quite so many begging letters and appeals of all 
sorts as fall to my lot, among them such trifles as requests to do 
literary work for nothing—these are frequent—or to entirely re- 
write the lengthy novels of strangers. 

I imagine that nearly half the correspondence I receive, which 
is considerable, is from people who want things of one sort or 
another ; indeed, I am coming to the belief that a very large 
proportion of the world is engaged in a perpetual and frantic 
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struggle to get something for nothing out of the remainder. Nor 
are these people always either grateful or courteous. Take the 
common example of autograph collectors, for instance—I do not 
suppose that more than 5 per cent. of them think it worth while 
to say thank you to the person who, on his part, has taken the 
trouble to gratify their peculiar form of weakness. 

Occasionally, also, one has fallen into temptation, and, in re- 
sponse to piteous appeals, sent such money as could be afforded. 
According to my experience, however, this is not a practice to be 
recommended. Once it involved me in a three days’ journey to 
Manchester and back, to appear as a witness against a miserable 
scoundrel who had imposed upon me by pretending that he was a 
poor young wife about to be laid by, with a sick and starving 
husband dependent upon her efforts, Often I have sent letters 
of this nature to that splendid institution, the Charity Organisation 
Society, and it is a fact that never once in my recollection have 
the cases detailed in them turned out to be genuine. Only the 
other day through it I was avenged upon a female who has 
pestered me for years. This time—she has often done it before— 
she sent me the usual pawn ticket with a request for a remittance. 
I forwarded it to the local branch of the Charity Organisation So- 
ciety, intimating to my correspondent that she might call and 
fetch it. She did call, and as she was well known to the official 
in charge, I gather that the visit was quite lively. 

Impostors like these are to my mind truly wicked people, for 
they poison the very fount of charity, make the trustful suspicious, 
and, worst of all, give an excuse to rich men of niggardly nature 
to shut their purse-strings to many a good cause, ‘ for fear lest 
they should be imposed upon.’ 

Curiously enough, however, the cases which seem the most 
suspicious are sometimes genuine. Here is one instance that I 
remember. A lady, who was a total stranger to me, wrote, telling 
this tale: That she and her husband were earning their livelihood 
by some form of literary work; that so soon as their gains were 
sufficient they had felt justified in marrying and buying their 
furniture upon the hire system ; that they did very well, but when 
some small sum only was left to pay upon the furniture, they were 
both stricken by scarlet fever, and both rendered deaf or blind, I 
forget which ; that they had prospect of recovery, but were friend- 
less, and unless the required assistance was forthcoming, their goods 
would be seized and they must be reduced to utter ruin. To all 
appearance this case presented every sympton of fraud, but as I 
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happened to have a friend, who is a solicitor, living in the 
same town, I asked him to be so kind as to inquire into it. It 
turned out to be genuine in every particular, and by a little timely 
help the persons concerned were able to turn the corner of their 
trouble, or so I gathered from a letter subsequently received. 
What has become of them now I do not know, and probably never 
shall know. 

To-day there has been a meeting at this house, with one of 
the medical gentlemen of the neighbourhood in the chair, to 
discuss the possibility of establishing a Queen’s nurse to attend 
on the sick in Ditchingham and the adjacent parishes. I trust 
that the usual money difficulties may be overcome, for I am 
convinced that these properly trained and qualified nurses are one 
of the greatest boons that can be bestowed upon a rural district. 
Within my own experience in this village alone, I know of several 
cases in which the patients have died for the lack of timely 
ministrations from such a person, and to-day the doctor who was in 
the chair gave other instances. If the money which is so often 
taken from the proceeds of ancient charities, such as we have in 
this place, to be distributed in the form of coals, were devoted 
to such an end, it would, in my view, be far more advantageously 
employed. 

Personally, I dislike these fuel doles, which are most troublesome 
to distribute, lead to a great deal of bitterness, and come to be 
regarded, not as a means of relief to the very poor in cold weather, 
but as an endowment in which everybody has a right toshare. Thus, 
in past years, I have found men in my own employ who were in 
every way well-to-do for their station, applying for and receiving 
an allowance of coal. Surely the pious founders of the charity, who 
died so many centuries ago that their names are not known to-day, 
can never have intended that their gifts should be put to such a 
purpose. They must have wished to help the poor, and to the 
poor that portion of the fund which is allocated to them ought to 
go. Surely, also, the money cannot be better employed than by 
providing thoroughly competent nurses in time of sickness, and 
especially in maternity cases, when the labourers’ wives are too 
often left to the tender mercies of a neighbour, or of a well- 
meaning, but ignorant, Gamp. 

December 14.—Yesterday the weather was almost ideal for the 
time of year, mild, windless, and sunny, and in it we made good 
progress with our ploughing and root-carting. 

To-day I went with a friend, who is one of the guardians of the 
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poor for this district, to visit Heckingham Workhouse, where I have 
not been for about fourteen years. Once I was a guardian there 
myself, and in that capacity used to sit upon the Board, but after 
a year or two’s experience of it I resigned the office, which I confess 
I did not find congenial. There are few things more depressing than 
to listen, fortnight by fortnight, to the tales of utter poverty and 
woe poured out by the applicants for relief from the rates. 

Heckingham is the workhouse for the Loddon and Clavering 
Union, in which are included forty-one parishes, with a total 
population of about thirteen thousand five hundred. The large 
and rambling red-brick erection, that is of the accustomed 
ugliness, was built about 1763, when it was called a House of 
Industry. In 1836 it became the Union Workhouse, with 
accommodation for five hundred and ten inmates, although the 
present total of its occupants is only ninety-two, which means, of 
course, that the district has to keep up a much more extensive 
building than is necessary. When I was a guardian, I think we 
had a roll-call of about one hundred and thirty. 

It astonished me to-day to see how greatly the conditions of 
existence at Heckingham have been improved of late years. Now 
it resembles an infirmary for the aged poor, rather than the last 
shelter to which the destitute are driven by necessity. In the old 
days, indeed, it was a dreary place ; for instance, I remember the sick 
ward, a cold and desolate room, where two children, to whom I used 
to carry toys, a twin brother and sister, lay dreadfully ill of some 
scrofulous disease, with no fire in the grate, and, so far as I recollect, 
no trained nurse to wait upon them. To-day that ward is bright 
and cheerful, with a good fire burning in it and a properly 
certificated attendant to minister to the wants of its occupants. 
By the way, this afternoon I heard the fate of those two sick 
children, The girl died almost immediately after I knew her, 
but the boy recovered sufficiently to emigrate to America. 

The only people in the workhouse to-day who were there in 
my time, are the master, an inmate named Sam Reeder, who 
used to put up my pony when I visited the place, and another 
aged and imbecile man. All the rest have gone, a good many of 
them underground, I suppose. Reeder I found in bed with asthma, 
but he knew me again at once. With several intervals he has 
inhabited this house for about a quarter of a century. In the 
same room there was another old fellow lying in bed with a great 
roll of flannel tied round his throat. I asked him what was the 
matter with him, and he replied that he was suffering from ‘ poll- 
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sickness,’ which he had caught from a horse by sleeping in a rug 
belonging to the said horse. Poll-sickness, it seems, is a kind of 
sore or abscess which horses get from knocking their heads 
against low doorways, and is commonly supposed to be incurable. 
Therefore the old gentleman, whose name was Lawes, assured me 
that, as he had taken it from a horse, his ailment was also 
incurable. He told me also that he had cut up hayricks for me 
before now, and that his daughter was servant in this house 
eighteen years ago, when I married. 

Never shall I forget my first experience of Heckingham Work- 
house. Having been elected a guardian, I attended the Board in 
due course, and, as is too often my fortune, at the very first 
meeting fell into controversy. At that date all children in the 
house, including infants, were fed upon skimmed milk, Owing 
to some illness, however, the doctor ordered them a ration of 
fresh milk, which ration the master had neglected to discontinue 
when the sickness passed. Consequently there was trouble, and 
he and the doctor were brought up before the Board to be 
questioned and reprimanded. Thereon, with all the courage of 
inexperience, I rose and announced boldly that I considered new 
milk to be a necessity to infants, and that, if I could finda 
seconder, I would propose that the allowance should be continued 
to them until they reached the age of nine years. Somewhat to 
my astonishment a worthy clergyman, now long dead, seconded 
the motion, and there followed a great debate. Soon we found 
that it would be absolutely hopeless to carry the innovation in 
its original form, and were therefore obliged to reduce the age limit 
from nine to five years. 

The argument of the opposition was that the children did not 
get new milk in their own homes, to which I replied that because 
they were starved at home, there was no reason why they should 
be starved when in the public charge. Ultimately the Board 
divided, and to my surprise I carried the motion by a majority of 
one vote, so that thenceforth the infants at Heckingham were fed 
with fresh milk instead of ‘ blue skim.’ 

Now I hear that the age limit has been raised to what I 
originally proposed, namely, nine years. 

I remember that in those days I thought the condition of the 
graveyard not all that it should be. It lies in an open meadow of 
about two acres, on which cows were grazed, and the visitor, 
standing at the top and looking down it, could, and indeed can 
still, see long lines of little mounds, some of them sunk below the 
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level owing toa collapse beneath, and some in process of being 
trodden flat by the hooves of cattle. There, with never a stone 
or even a wooden cross to mark the place, rest the bones of the 
unclaimed paupers who, for the last century, have passed through 
the portals of Heckingham. On the occasion of my first visit to 
this dismal spot, the pond at the bottom ofthe field had been fyed 
out and its contents strown about the graves to enrich the grass. 
History repeats itself, for to-day, after many years, I find the pond 
again being fyed out and its mud used for the same purpose. 

Otherwise, however, there is great improvement, for that part 
of the field where interments have been made during the last 
twenty years, has been fenced off with posts and barbed wire. 
I confess it is a question to my mind whether a place that is full 
of dead—even if they be pauper dead—should be used at all asa 
common grazing ground for cattle, though to this it might be 
answered that it is useless to waste the feed of an acre and a half 
of land and that Boards of Guardians cannot afford to'indulge in 
sentiment. The improvements notwithstanding, it cannot be said 
that the spot has become attractive, and personally, though I am 
neither exclusive nor particular, I should prefer not to lay my bones 
in the grave-field of Heckingham Workhouse. 

The truth is, to whatever extent it may be brightened and 
rendered habitable, one cannot pretend that a workhouse is a 
cheerful place. The poor girls, with their illegitimate’ children 
creeping, dirty faced, across the floor of brick ; the old, old women 
lying in bed too feeble to move, or crouching round the fire in 
their mob-caps, some of them stern-faced with much gazing 
down the vista of the dim past peopled for them with dead, 
with much brooding on the present and the lot which it has 
brought them ; others vacuous and smiling, ‘a little gone,’ the 
master whispers, others quite childish and full of complaints, 
all of these are not cheerful to look on. The old men, too, their 
hands knobbed and knotted with decades of hard work, their 
backs bent, their faces often almost grotesque, like the caricatures 
of humanity we see carved on the handle of a stick, come here at 
last as the reward of their labours—well, as the French writer says, 
‘cela donne furieusement a penser.’ It is not the place that is so 
melancholy, it is this poignant example of the sad end of life and 
all its toilings, it is the forlorn, half-dazed aspect of these battered 
human hulks who once were young, and strong, and comely. 

Year by year fewer people seem to drift into the house, 
I suppose because of the shrinkage of the population, coupled with 
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the extension of the system of outdoor relief. This system is one 
that, without precautions, lends itself to fraud and the waste of 
public money, although I believe in it myself if it is properly and 
carefully administered. In some cases, however, when they are alone 
in the world and too helpless to do much for themselves, the aged 
poor are doubtless much better off in the House than dragging out 
the dregs of a miserable existence with the help of two shillings a 
week and a stone of flour. Here at least they are kept warm and 
clean, and have suitable nursing and attendance until the end 
comes. The food also is much better and more plentiful than 
they can hope to get at home. 

And yet how they hate it, most of them. In this parish 
dwells an old fellow called Turk Taylor, who has no belongings 
and picks up a living Heaven knows how, for beyond a parish 
cottage in which he lives, and some small allowance from the rates 
supplemented by an occasional job of pig-herding, he has no 
visible means of subsistence. Five or six years ago, in the course 
of a very hard winter, I heard that poor Turk Taylor had been 
found lying on the floor of his cottage at death’s door from cold 
and starvation. He was attended to and his wants relieved, and 
afterwards an attempt was made toremove him to the workhouse. 
If I remember rightly the relieving officer actually came to fetch 
him, but the poor old man, getting wind of his designs, hid him- 
self in a ditch until that official had departed, with the result 
that he still continues his free but solitary existence. 

After all his terror is not to be wondered at when we re- 
member that were we suddenly to be deported to America to end 
our days, it would scarcely be a greater break to us than his 
removal to Heckingham, seven miles away, is to such a person. 
Once there he cannot get out of the place, for he is too feeble to 
visit his former haunts, and even if he has descendants or relatives, 
they very rarely come to see him—perhaps never until they are 
summoned to fetch away the body, for few care to ‘keep up’ with 
a relation in the House. In short, he is divorced from the old 
surroundings, to which he has been accustomed for sixty or seventy 
years, and caged among strangers in a strange land, doomed, 
when the bread of charity has been eaten to its last bitter crumb, 
there to die and be thrust away, perhaps, beneath one of those 
nameless mounds in the burial-field, where, staring vacantly through 
the fence, he can see the workhouse cows at grass. 

Better, thinks such an one as Turk Taylor, is freedom than 


such a fate as this, although to be free may mean starvation in a 
MM2 
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fireless house. Perhaps, under similar circumstances, some of us 
would take the same view. 

At Heckingham there is a yard where tramps, in payment of 
their lodging, are set to break granite to be used in road repairs. 
To-day I had a try at this granite breaking, and a poor hand I 
made of it. I hit hard and I hit softly, I hit with the grain and 
across it, I tried the large and the small hammer. As a result 
flakes. of sharp stone flew up and struck me smartly in the face, 
but very little granite did I succeed in breaking. My companion 
tried also, and after him the master, who said that he understood 
the game, but neither of them did any better. I have come to 
the conclusion that even in breaking stones there must be a 
hidden art. If I remember right, this tough northern granite was 
first introduced in my own days of office, or just before them, to 
provide occupation for a really remarkable rogue—a ‘master’ 
rogue, as they say here—who, in those times, lived upon the 
rates. This man, who was as strong as a horse, absolutely 
declined to do steady work. Numerous were the attempts 
of the guardians to be rid of him; once, for instance, they 
paid his passage to Hull, whence he promptly tramped back again 
to Heckingham. Then some inventive genius bethought him of 
this hard granite, which proved effectual, for he took his discharge. 
Not long after he appeared again, and with him a widow whom he 
had married in the interval, and eight of her children. That 
was his repartee to the granite. Needless to explain the House was 
forced to extend its hospitality to his ready made family at the 
expense of the ratepayers of the Union. 

Many stories are told of the misery that existed before the 
passing of the present Poor Laws, but here is a fact illustrative of 
the feeling of the labouring classes when workhouses were first 
built, about sixty years ago. Ty friend, who conducted me over 
Heckingham, tells me that not long ago he visited the House of the 
Depwade Union, which is situated, I believe, at Pulham St. Mary, in 
order to inspect the hot-water system in use there, and wasastonished 
to see that it is loopholed for musketry. On inquiring the reason, 
he heard that when it was built, about 1836, the feeling among the 
poor of the neighbourhood grew so bitter that they came at night 
to pull down the brickwork which had been set during the day. 
So determined were their efforts that at last a guard armed with. 
rifles was placed behind these loopholed walls to protect the fabric. 

The whole question of Poor Law relief—at any rate in our 
rural districts—is very complicated, and one which I will not 
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attempt to discuss in the narrow space at my disposal. It seems 
quite open to argument, however, whether, instead of keeping up 
these great buildings for the accommodation of but a small per- 
centage of the number of inmates that they were designed to 
contain, it would not be more economical and satisfactory to 
institute some well-considered system of local parish homes. 

The mild weather holds, and on the farm we are still plough- 
ing and carting roots. 

December 15.—To-day the weather remains very fine, although 
it has turned more chilly. The sky this afternoon was excep- 
tionally clear, and through it the sun sank large and red, betoken- 
ing frost. Seldom have I seen its light look more beautiful than 
it did this evening on the brimming river and the rich green 
common, as I viewed them from the crest of the Vineyard Hills 
Above the sinking orb hung one long cloud, whereof the upper 
edge was tinged with fire. The appearance of this wavering line 
of flame was exactly similar to that of a distant grass fire crawling 
forward over the African veldt at night, while, to complete the 
resemblance, against the blue sky above it floated dark streamers of 
vapour like smoke borne backwards by the wind. This mild andopen 
weather is very favourable to the cows and cattle, which can run 
upon the pastures all day, saving the hayricks by filling themselves 
with grass, and at the same time getting healthy exercise. 

To-day another magistrate and I held a special sittings of the 
Bench to try the case of a girl of sixteen years of age who was 
accused of the crime of attempted suicide. She ran away from 
the farmhouse where she was in service, and on being sent back 
by her parents, as it is alleged, tried to drown herself in a pond. 
The case was chiefly remarkable for the curious discretion shown 
by this child. When cautioned by the police constable on her 
arrest, she made no statement whatsoever ; also when the option was 
given her, under the provisions of the new Act, of giving evidence, 
she declined to go into the box or to say anything ; with the result, 
I am glad to say, that there was practically no legal evidence upon 
which she could be committed for trial. In the end, with the 
consent of her father, on the application of a representative of the 
Police Court Mission, a society to whose admirable work, after some 
years of experience, I wish humbly to testify, she was handed over 
to its charge, to become an inmate of one of their training homes. 

December 17.—Yesterday and to-day we have been shooting 
eock pheasants in Hedenham and Tindale Woods, in weather more 
mild, I think, than any I can remember at this time of year, 
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When standing in silence at the far end of a long beat it is 
curious and strangely interesting to watch the behaviour of the 
various beasts and birds which it contains. Every one of these 
creatures hears the beaters the moment they set foot in this 
section of the wood, and while they are still a quarter of a mile or 
so away at once devote their minds—or instincts—to escape. 
When the gun at the far end of the fell takes up his stand there, 
a complete stillness will probably reign about him, broken only 
at intervals by the aggressive chatter of a golden-billed blackbird, 
or the sound of a squirrel, which is still abroad in this warm 
season, running over the dead leaves, or scampering up the trunk 
of an oak-tree with an acorn in his mouth. Presently, however, 
from far away the keeper’s voice can be heard in the still air 
asking the beaters if they are all ready, followed by the answering 
‘ Ayes’ of the men and the faint rattling of sticks. 

A wood pigeon passes high over head, quite out of shot 
indeed ; then there is a rustling sound amongst the sere twigs and 
mosses, and the watcher, if he be quick-eyed, may catch sight of 
something brown moving to and fro in front of him, What it is 
he cannot see, for the creature keeps itself hidden behind the 
brown hazel-stubs or the grey-green growths of ash, but he knows 
from the motion, which seems to rise and fall, and also from the 
sound of the disturbed leaves, that it is not a bird. The thing 
vanishes, then appears again, and at last comes forward more 
boldly, and shows itself to be a hare. Catching sight of its arch- 
enemy, man, who cuts it off from the retreat which it was seeking, 
it stops suddenly, and perhaps sits up as though it were begging, 
its beautiful soft eyes fixed upon the dread and unexpected vision. 
Then probably the man, following his instincts, lifts his gun and 
shoots it, turning its happy life, perfect shape and smooth fur into a 
screaming, kicking, gory heap, for that is what man—gentle, bene- 
ficent man—is out to do. Or perhaps he does not shoot, from com- 
punction or because he thinks the game too near, whereon, taking 
fright, the hare wheels round and dashes off at speed, trying the 
boundaries of the beat here and there, till at length, it may be 
hoped, it finds a place where it can creep through unobserved, 
and, unmaimed by shot, speed away safe until another season. 

Next there comes a quicker pattering among the dead sticks 
and foliage, and another brown thing runs up and crouches, 
vanishing altogether except for a bright and beady eye. This is 
a hen pheasant, that presently rises and flies away, but so low 
that even the most ardent sportsman dare not shoot it, fearing 
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lest he should hit some other sportsman in the face. Again 
comes the pattering, and with it a gleam of green and gold, and 
this time an old cock appears bent upon escape, whoever else may 
fall a victim. He runs up, a gorgeous-looking bird, catches sight 
of the gun, runs back again and tries the little leg of underwood 
to the left, only to come face to face with the boy who has been 
placed there for the express purpose of stopping him and his 
fellows. Then he turns and rushes down the fell like a race- 
horse, till presently, with a crow and a sound of beating wings which 
it is almost impossible to describe, he bursts his way through the 
undergrowth, perhaps to come over high and die rocketing as a 
good pheasant should, perhaps to be happily missed, or perhaps to 
slip away with such cunning that no one gets a shot at him. 

Now the ear catches a rapid scampering noise, and yonder, 
badly frightened by the cock pheasant, which has almost trodden 
on it, a grey rabbit, that has crept forward stealthily, runs back 
again at full tilt, only, alas! to be caught by a charge of shot 
and sent’ tumbling over stone dead. There it lies, its little mud- 
stained paws pointing upwards, and the white fur of its stomach 
making a patch of light which catches the eye as it travels to and 
fro over the dull carpet where poor Coney is stretched out. 

Before the beaters got to work the hoarse cries of jays could 
be heard echoing far down the quiet covert, but from the moment 
that they found themselves surrounded, these cunning birds have 
changed their tactics, for not a single scream now issues from 
their painted throats. Up and down the beat they move in short, 
dipping flights, refuging in every convenient tree, and travelling 
for preference almost on the tops of the brushwood. At last they 
draw near the end and determine to make a dash for liberty. On 
comes the boldest of them, till, suddenly catching sight of the 
shining gun-barrels, weapons of which he seems quite to under- 
stand the use, he turns in a wide wheel and once more attempts 
to hide his too conspicuous self among the bushes. Presently, 
with the first burst of pheasants, the jays will rise and cross in 
their company, for they know well that jays, which, by the way, 
notwithstanding their slow flight are very hard to hit, are only 
shot in moments of idleness and waiting, and will be overlooked 
when the cocks are flying fast. 

The jays have gone, and for a minute or two there is nothing 
to study except the light falling on to the boles of the oaks so 
clearly that one can see every little frond of the grey lichen which 
grows upon their rugged bark, when suddenly, far away, in and 
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out among the trees, passes a swift brown shadow. It disappears, 
it appears again, it comes near, rocking from side to side on those 
wide wings that move so silently and carry it so fast. This isa 
woodcock, one of the most beautiful birds that fly, although 
coloured ina sombre key. So close does he pass that now the strong 
light can be seen shining between the mandibles of his tapered 
bill and on his brown, searching eye. ‘Too late he sees his danger 
and twists wildly, but without avail, for the shot catches him and 
robs him of his life and beauty. Never again can the lovely creature 
hope to flit across the moon-illumined Norway moss, hugging its 
young against that pencilled breast. 

Then the pheasants begin to rise in bouquets, so that, for the 
next five minutes, all is gore and feathers, and some are missed and 
some are killed and some I fear, are wounded. When the slaughter 
is done with and you have time to look round you again, close by, on 
the oaktree to the right, may be seen a long tailed tomtit busily 
searching for insects among the crevices in the bark. He was 
there before the firing began and he is still there, for he knows 
that all this noise and fluster does not concern him, since no 
reasonable being wants to shoot a titmouse, and to the fate of the 
pheasants he is quite indifferent. 

To-day while I was walking up a ride of Tindale Wood, as it 
happened without a gun in my hand, a woodcock rose absolutely 
at my feet, so close indeed that I could see its every feather. 
I mention this, because as it flew away the bird did what, person- 
ally, I have never heard a woodcock do before—uttered a low 
double note not unlike that of a snipe but much less shrill. As 
nearly as I can copy it on paper this was the noise it made, 
cheep-cheep. By the way, I once saw a curious incident occur in 
this covert. I was walking up one of the long tunnel-like drives 
when a woodcock sprang from the brushwood exactly in the same 
fashion as the bird of which I have been writing. So close did it 
pass that my loader put out his hand and caught it, much as a 
clever field will take a ball at point. This bird, I remember, 
showed no outward signs of having been wounded. 

There were about a dozen woodcocks in the covert to-day, but 
from one mischance or another, very few were shot. Indeed, no 
bird is more frequently missed than the woodcock, or indirectly, 
I may add, more dangerous to those who try to shoot it. Under 
the cover of a jest there is wisdom in the old sporting axiom which 
tells the beginner when he hears the cry of ‘ Woodcock’ to fire 
both barrels straight at his nearest neighhour and throw himself 
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flat on to his face. Once I was shot through the hat by a gentle- 
man intent upon bagging a low woodcock, 

I suppose that shooting as a sport comes in for more contempt 
and abuse than almost any other form of outdoor recreation. 
While I was waiting at one of my stands to-day, however, and 
listening to the long line of beaters as they approached, it 
occurred to me that it would bea very great misfortune if, through 
the abolition of the game-laws, or any other cause, it ceased to be 
possible in this country. I suppose that in the Eastern Counties 
alone such a thing would mean the loss of tens—I almost venture 
to say of hundreds—of thousands of pounds, which are now dis- 
tributed annually amongst the owners or occupiers of the soil : 
gamekeepers, beaters, gunmakers, grain and patent-food dealers, 
liverymen, hotel-keepers, parish authorities (shootings pay rates), 
and a hundred others who directly or indirectly benefit by the 
spending of money in a place. Some years ago I shared with two 
other gentlemen a moderate-sized shooting in Norfolk, which 
would otherwise have remained untenanted. A careful estimate 
of the amount disbursed showed that the people living in that 
village benefited to the extent of 600/. a year by the re-opening of 
this shooting upon a suitable scale ; that is to say, there were 6001, 
to spend in the place annually which before it had to do without. 

Another of the good sides of shooting is its companionable 
opportunities. Many men come to know each other at shooting 
parties who otherwise, although near neighbours, would remain 
strangers all their lives. Also as a by-product it provides an 
enormous supply of cheap food for the dwellers in towns. These, 
together with the healthiness of the recreation, are some of the 
advantages of the sport; indeed, to my mind its only disadvantage 
is that it involves the necessity of putting a large number of 
creatures toa death that is sometimes lingering. Personally I salve 
my conscience—or try to—with the thought that were they not 
destined to be shot, they would never live at all, and that until they 
are shot their fortunes are excellent. Do away with shooting and 
in twenty years scarcely a game-bird would exist in England, except 
such of them as stress of weather might drive upon our shores. 

The shortest day has passed. Nature, her despair outworn, turns 
her face again towards light and life. Little wonder that our Norse 
ancestors made a great feast to celebrate the birth of the new 
season—the season of the lengthening days and kindling sun. 

Christmas Day.—On the 22nd we had the first frost of the 
year, which rendered the land so hard that on the following day 
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the ploughs could only just manage to get on with the work of 
breaking up the stubble land, as ploughing for crop was out of 
the question. We have made up our minds the next time we 
thrash at Baker’s to keep the engine half a day or so longer in 
order to steam-cut as much chaff as we can stow away. This will 
save usa great deal of time and labour which is otherwise lost, 
first in carting the hay and straw up to the machine at the home 
farm, and secondly in carting them back in the form of chaff. 

My correspondence to-day contains a letter from that rare 
person, a farming enthusiast. This gentleman, who is earning a 
very handsome salary in an office, proposes to abandon it in order 
to commence farming, apparently on borrowed capital. And what, 
my reader, do you suppose has led him to his resolve ? No, not cer- 
tain articles in LoONGMAN’s MAGAZINE, but—the teachings of Carlyle 
and Ruskin. Ifthe study of these leaders of thought tends to such 
amiable insanity, which I confess has never struck me in reading 
them, surely so far as the youngare concerned, they should be placed 
upon the Index Expurgatorius. Ihavewritten imploring my corre- 
spondent to forsake these false lights and stick to his safe and gilded 
stool, but if he declines to listen to me, I can only hope that he will 
reap the reward of his pluck and succeed in the difficult adventure. 

Yesterday, as the frost continued, we were obliged to give up 
the ploughing and take to the carting of manure. While I was 
walking along a hedgerow I saw a sight that I have never seen 
before. Suddenly, about fifty yards ahead of me, a cock pheasant 
sprang from the fence and lit upon the ground with an angry 
crow, flicking up one wing inavery curious fashion. Next second 
T learned the reason, for after him came a medium-sized black and 
white cat, which evidently had tried to pounce upon him in the 
hedge. On seeing it the pheasant took to his legs and the dis- 
appointed cat slunk back to shelter. I did not know before that 
a cat would attack so powerful a bird. 

Royal Duke, the prize ox, made his last appearance at 
Ditchingham this evening in the shape of sirloin of beef. The 
meeting was painful to me who had known him from a calf, but I 
must admit that he was excellent eating. 

Yesterday the frost broke with the result that this Christmas 
has not the beauty of that of last year, the weather being dull 
and mild, turning to rain towards nightfall. In the afternoon I 
went to hear some carols sung in the neighbouring church of 
Broome. Afterwards a friend of mine, who lives there, gave me 
some curious facts illustrative of the decrease of population in the 
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parish. It is his habit to make a present of meat at Christmas 
to every cottage inhabitant in Broome, and he informed me that the 
difference in its cost owing to the shrinkage of population between 
this year and last is something really remarkable. 

I wonder what will be the result of this exodus if it continues ? 
Will the most of the land have to be put down in temporary 
pasture and cultivated more roughly? When travelling in the 
United States of America I have seen a mule and a cow harnessed 
to a plough, which was being directed by a woman across a great 
expanse of plain studded with tree stumps, and roughly fenced 
with their tops dragged into a kind of zeriba. Is that the future 
to which our agriculture must look forward? And if all the land 
is to go down to grass, will grass continue to pay? Heretofore 
the graziers have had the best of it, but is not their bad time 
coming? I have'a friend connected with Argentina who tells me 
that a frozen meat company in which he is a shareholder is able 
to sell excellent chilled mutton at twopence-halfpenny the pound. 
How are British graziers to compete against mutton at twopence- 
halfpenny a pound? Moreover, as appliances improve and rates 
of carriage lessen, will it not come in at a still lower price from a 
country of endless and fertile pastures, where they pay their labour 
in depreciated silver, which must be taken at face value, and are 
piid for their produce in good British gold? The prospect is so 
melancholy that I do not care to study it further. Perhaps the 
world will fill up, or perhaps drought and locusts will take a hand in 
the game. We must put faith in our old friend—the Unexpected. 

December 26.-—The ordeal is over, my balance sheets are made 
out and here they be: 


DITCHINGHAM FARM, 
Balance Sheet, Michaclmas, 1898. 


Dr, CR 
£ 3. d. | £ 8. d. 
To Covenants, Michaelmas, 3y Covenants, Michaclmas, 
1897 . e ° . 2833 4 6 1898 . ° . »- 41610 0O 
» Horses . ° e - 187 0 O » Horses . e e 210 0 O 
» Stock, &ce. . ‘ e Gll 2 6 » Stock,&c. . e e 72416 O 
» Implements. , 145 0 0O| , Implements. . . 145 0 O 
»Com . . « o 37.8 0| . Cora . » « 485 4 0 
» Covenants (Carr) . . 10115 6) ,, Live Stock sold ° » 51618 O 
» Live Stock bought . 27212 61 ,, Dairy Produce sold . 25 7 2 
» Cake, Seeds, &c. e 157 3 7] ,, Corn sold . . » 203 11 9 
», Tradesmen’s Bills - 11613 9 | ,, Miscellaneous produce 
», Rent, Rates, and Tithe. 215 3 10 a, <« -»-« BBS 
» Labour 7 - 38816 5 | 
» Balance available for 
Rent, Interest, and 
Living Expenses - 333 5 2 | 
£3,088 5 9 | £3,088 6 9 


en 
(ee 
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Cash Account, 


Dr, Cr. 

£2 »*. 4. | £ «8d. 
To Capital . ° . 1,300 0 O | By Valuation at Michael- 
» Balance from Prot mas, 1898, Covenants, 
and Loss Account . 54013 7 Horses, Stock, Sheep, 

» Profit, 1898, ° - 333 5 2 &c,, Implements, Corn 1,981 10 0 

» Cashat Bank . - 192 8 9 

£2,173 18 9 £2,173 18 9 

- | teemeieneeestnied 





BEDINGHAM FARM. 
Balance Sheet, Michaelmas, 1898, 





Dr. Cr, 
#4 4&4, © «a @. 
To Balance brought for- By Covenants, Michaelmas, 
ward ——— - 1618 6 1898 , ‘ ° - 15712 0 
», Covenants, Michaelmas, | 4, Live Stock and Imple- 
1897 . ° ‘ - 13016 0 ments, Michaelmas, 
», Live Stock and Imple- 1898 , . " . 314610 O 
ments, 1897 ‘ - 335 9 O » Corn, Michaelmas, 1898 176 5 0O 
», Corn, 1897 . ‘ . 20023 8 », Live Stock sold , » 8 8 © 
» Seeds and Corn bought 61 8 4 » Miscellaneous produce 
» Live Stock bought « 28 0 0 | sold . ° ‘ - 2315 4 
» Tradesmen’s Bills,&c.. 4316 4) ,, Corn sold , * . 206 4 6 
» Labour ‘ - 133 5 6 | ‘ 
» Balance available for 
Rent, Interest,&c. . 8910 2 | 
£1,028 15 10 £1,028 15 10 
Cash Account, 
Dr. Cr. 
£ 3. d. | Se 4 & 
To Capital . e + 700 0 O | By Valuation at Michael- 
», Profit, 1898 . ° - 8910 2 mas, 1898, Live Stock, 
Covenants, Imp!e- 
P | ments, and Corn. - 680 7 O 
, Cash at Bank ‘ - 8816 8 
» Mr. Haggard's account, 
1897 . ° ‘ - 20 6 6 
£789 10 2 | £789 10 2 








I, Robert Thomas Simpson, of Bury St. Edmunds, in the County of Suffolk, 
Auctioneer and Valuer (a member of the firm of Salter, Simpson, and 
Sons of Attleboro, Norfolk, and Bury St. Edmunds, Stffolk), hereby certify 
that on the 3rd day of November last I made Valuations vf the Live and 
Dead ,Farming Stock, Corn and Covenants, upon the Ditchingham and 
Bedingham Farms as occupied by Henry Rider Haggard, Esq., the amounts 
of such Valuations being £1,980 10s. and £680 7s. tespectively, and that 
to the best of my judgment such Valuations are fair and reasonable and 
that the said amounts would have been realised had the Farms actually 
passed from one occupier to another ct that dat. 

As Witness my hand this 30th day of December, 1898, 

R. T. SIMPSON. 


From these documents it will be seen that my profit on the 
two places for the year amounts to 422/, 15s. 4d., a round sum 
which at first sight is enough to make the half-starved farmer 
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almost delirious with joy. After the first shout of triumph, how- 
ever, comes reflection. Among my readers may be persons who, 
in search of new experiences of life, have gone upon the Boards of 
public companies. If so, they will perhaps have discovered that 
the chief advantages accruing to the director appear to be—that 
he enjoys nights sleepless with anxiety and works like a slave for 
no pay, since at the first pinch the Board is expected to jettison 
its fees; and that, although his pocket may be bare of gain and 
his conscience white as the snows on Hecla, day by day he runs 
the risk of seeing his conduct held up to the British public in 
some strange and unexpected light, since the director seems to be 
responsible to everybody for everything that happens, whether he 
is to blame for it or not. 

Yet there is a great deal to be learned from this fearsome 
occupation. For instance, he who has gone through that mill, 
will know how futile are the schemes which from time to time 
have been advanced of carrying on agricultural enterprises 
on a large scale by means of companies. I cannot conceive a 
great farm, or group of farms, being successfully worked by a Board 
of directors, meeting, say, once a month or a fortnight, to pass 
resolutions already prepared by the secretary or one or two ruling 
spirits. 

Another piece of knowledge to be acquired in Board-rooms—- 
and this is my immediate concern—is that you can call nothing a 
profit until all previous trading losses are worked off. Of course 
if this test is applied {9 my farm accounts, the profit shown for 
1898 vanishes utterly in the total loss which I have incurred since 
I began to farm. (See LONGMAN’s MAGAZINE for September 1898, 
page 430.) Moreover, there must be deducted from this sum of 
423/. rent, on say 250 acres at 1/. an acre, and interest on 2,0001. 
capital at 4 per cent. amounting to 80/., plus management 
expenses—let us say 20/., or in it all 350/. This leaves a total of 
721. 158. 4d., upon which the farmer would be supposed to exist, that 
being the living profit left after the satisfaction of outgoings and 
charges. As a matter of fact, however, he would not be able to 
exist on it, because it would scarcely be possible to draw every 
farthing returned as profit out of the farm account. To begin 
with, it is, immediately at any rate, available only to the extent of 
the cash balances in the bank; the rest being represented by corn 
taken at a valuation but not yet sold. Even when it is sold one 
could scarcely put the whole proceeds into one’s pocket and spend 
them, inasmuch as a certain sum must be left to meet unexpected 
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expenses, enough to ‘veer and haul on,’ as sailors say. Thus, 
in practice, out of this 422/. shown as profit, I shall be fortunate if 
300/. can be transferred to the estate account. 

It will be seen, therefore, that after all the gingerbread, though 
it is composed of costly materials and has taken long abaking, is 
not so very richly gilded. 

Such as it is, however, I am grateful for it, especially as I find 
that I have done better than some of my neighbours, In one 
case, for instance, of a farm somewhat larger than my own, where- 
as last year there was a handsome profit, this year it is practically 
nil, only a small sum being available towards rent and interest. 
It may be asked, then, how I have managed to succeed even to 
this moderate extent—a question which takes a little space to 
answer. Largely, I think it is owing to the advice and experience 
of my agent, Mr. Robert Simpson, and to the constant hard 
work and attention to detail of Hood. Also I may perhaps 
claim as a factor in the result my own interest in the land and 
the daily thought and care I give to everything that happens in 
or about it. So much for personal considerations, which, however, 
would help little were it not for the fact that the soil itself is 
gathering a better heart, and that my young pastures are beginning 
to come into value—that, in short, I am reaping the result of the 
outlay and labour of past years. But it is my belief that without 
the help of the little flock of ewes all this would have availed: 
nothing. From the beginning I was a constant advocate of trying 
a few sheep, and ever since those sheep were bought, about three 
years ago, things have begun to look up. The reason is plain, 
comparatively speaking they cost little to keep, for they will eat 
anything down to thistles or ivy off the trees, and much of what 
they eat would be otherwise practically wasted. Then they are 
productive animals, and as old Tusser says ‘ good lamb is worth 
gold.’ Lastly, their presence is of extraordinary benefit to the 
land, especially where young pastures are being built up into 
sound productive meadows. 

One swallow does not make a summer, and one fairly successful 
year at farming certainly does not prove that this industry can be 
made remunerative. Still, it does goto confirm me in the opinion, 
which I think I expressed in the beginning of this book—that 
with plenty of capital, inexhaustible patience, a real love of the 
thing and the exercise of about as much intelligence as would be 
necessary to move an army corps up the Nile, a moderate rent, an 
interest on the eapital invested, and possibly a small living profit, 
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ifthe conditions are fairly favourable, and in the absence of any 
special ill-luck or calamity, may still be wrung out of the land in 
our Eastern Counties. That is my view of the matter after a good 
many years of experience, and I trust that others better qualified 
to judge may not think it misleading or too sanguine. This, if I 
live and continue to farm, I suppose I shall learn in the future, but 
I even hope by adhering strictly to my plan of lessening the corn 
acreage in every possible way and increasing the number and the 
quality of the stock to the utmost limit that we can carry, to do 
somewhat better in future years. 

But even if I succeed in this endeavour, I fear it will not alter 
my estimate as to the general position of the farming interest in 
the Eastern Counties. On every side we hear new complaints, 
such as those that Mr. Clare Sewell Read utters in his agricultural 
summaries, and elsewhere. I know that this much _ respected 
gentleman and farmer has been accused of taking too gloomy a 
view ; he has even been called ‘Jeremiah,’ but if a very minor 
prophet may venture an opinion, I must say that I agree with 
almost every word which he has said from time totime. Indeed, it 
is difficult to see how, short of the entire stoppage of the industry, 
things could be much worse. In these parts, for instance, the old 
stamp of tenant farmer has practically ceased to exist. In his 
place has arisen a new style of person, who, unless the land be in 
tip-top condition, when he may venture on a four years’ lease, will 
only farm from year to year. I say ‘farm,’ but in many cases it 
cannot be called farming, for, without capital, without sufficient 
stock, without insight and the determination to make that spot a 
home for years and by skill and adaptability to force the land to 
yield a living, how can a man farm in such times as these? He 
had better give it up and take to tax-collecting, after the shrewd 
example of an ex-tenant of my own. 

According to the Agricultural Summary in to-day’s Times, 
which is admirably done, this view—that it would be better to give 
it up—seems to have been largely shared throughout the king- 
dom. Thus I find it stated there that this year 76,079 acres have 
been entirely lost from the previous cultivated area, as against a 
loss of 13,546 acres in 1897. Further, this cheerful fact is recorded 
—that in 1898 the aggregate area of all corn crops, cereal and pulse 
together, is absolutely the lowest on record. This is a situation 
on which it is quite unnecessary for me to comment: it speaks for 
itself. 

The extraordinary mildness of the season continues. To-day I 
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saw a perfect red rose—not one of the very hardy varieties—in 
bloom upon the garden wall. It is curious to find a flower that 
would have done no disgrace to June unfolding its petals at the 
end of December. 

December 27.—To-day a fierce gale is blowing from the sou’- 
west, and against it—having business there—I struggled to 
Kessingland, doing most of the journey upon a bicycle. The 
ride from Lowestoft, in the very teeth of the wind, was the hardest 
I have ever undertaken. Very frequently I had to get off and 
push behind, a duty that was not made more entertaining by the 
vision of a curate, with a cigarette in his mouth, sailing past me in 
the opposite direction, his feet reposing on the rests. I wonder why 
it is, by the way, that most curates and many clergymen ride 
bicycles so madly? Thrice have I nearly fallen a victim to their 
rage—the last time, indeed, I just escaped being run down by a 
covey of six of them at once. 

At length I turned down the lane which leads to the house, 
the very easternmost dwelling, I suppose, in the whole kingdom, 
and as the wind was now upon my side, got along much better, 
until a sudden and ferocious gust blew me and the bicycle several 
yards into a ploughed field, The sight from the cliff was very 
grand—a sullen, tempest-fretted sea raging beneath a low and 
sullen sky; but a gale from the sou’-west is not that which does 
damage on the eastern coast—it is the nor’-easter that we dread, 
especially if it be accompanied by very high tides. This was what 
happened in the great gale of last December, when the tide and 
the sea rose higher than they are believed to have done for the 
best part of a century. The damage at Lowestoft, Southwold, 
Pakefield, &c., was enormous, and as I had recently come into 
possession of this Kessingland property, my state of mind until I 
heard that it had taken no harm can be imagined. I think, how- 
ever, that if our cliff will resist the worst onslaught of two 
generations, for the future one may sleep at ease. As a matter 
of fact, indeed, the beach at Kessingland is increasing in width, 
and has risen more than five feet in height in front of my house 
during a single year. This is consoling, but when one has to 
deal with the sea one can never be quite certain of anything. If 
old Ocean wishes to have a thing he will take it, and at present he is 
taking Southwold and Pakefield, with other places; also large 
stretches of marshland are being ruined by the continual advance 
of iLe tide up the rivers. 

Put the inhabitants of East Anglia still dolittle or nothing—or 
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at least nothing concerted. Every man for himself is the cry, and 
let the sea take the rest. 

Even the December gale, however, was, so far as violence is 
concerned, but a small thing compared to that of last March three 
years. This frightful storm came up one Sunday afternoon from the 
nor’-west, and when the full fury of it struck this house, which is an 
exceedingly solid building, the whole fabric rocked and tottered 
till I feared lest the great mass of chimneys should fall through 
the roof. Everywhere trees were going down. They just bowed 
and vanished. One instant they were standing, the next they 
were gone. In the worst of the gale I went out and struggled into 
Bungay. Through the front gate I dared not go because of the 
rocking elms, fear of which forced some of the Hood family in the 
farm which stands by it to take refuge in the cowsheds, so I was 
obliged to break my way to the road through the lawn fence. 
The streets of Bungay were an extraordinary sight, being strewn 
with broken tiles and chimney-pots, much as though the place 
had been bombarded, and I saw one woman lifted clean off her 
legs by the wind and thrown into the middle of the road. 

All of this, however, though our damage was great enough, 
was as nothing to what happened in East Norfolk and in other 
parts of the county where the soil is light. There the trees fell 
literally by the ten thousand, and such a sight as the woods presented 
after the hurricane was done with I never before witnessed. In 
some instances they were perfectly flat—a tangled heap of boughs 
and timber, and here and there, standing above the débris, a 
deep-rooted oak with the top twisted out of it, or a great Scotch 
fir snapped in two like a carrot. A friend told me that he stood 
in the middle of a little park and watched the surrounding woods 
go down, just as though they were being pressed to the earth by 
the power of some mighty hand. First the outer trees would fall, 
then line by line those that stood within till little or nothing was 
left. And the most curious feature of this marvellous spectacle 
was that no noise could be heard. Although forests were crashing 
to the earth all about, no sound reached the ears of the watcher 
except the sound of the howling tempest. 

Only one other such gale do I remember—at any rate in this 
country. It happened, I think, in the year 1881, when I was 
coming home from Africa in a disabled ship. Luckily we won 
shelter in the mouth of the Thames before it burst; and there we 
lay, for we could not go up the river because most of the water 
was blown out of it. Two powerful tugs tried to get our head 
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round, and I saw one of them caught by the wind and dashed 
into our side as though it were a little sailing-boat. Also I saw 
ships one after another carried from their moorings, and other 
things too long to mention. 

Here, however, is a little story connected with that gale which 
it is, perhaps, worth while to preserve. Shortly afterwards my 
late father accompanied me to North Walsham to visit some 
property in that town which belongs to this estate. After our 
business was completed he expressed a wish to look over the 
grammar school, which he had not seen since he was a scholar 
there as a little boy some sixty years before. By the wall of the 
playground grew a line of poplar-trees which the gale I have spoken 
of had thrown down, so that they lay upon the wall, whereof 
all the upper part was destroyed by their weight. Looking at 
this curious sight brought to my father’s mind the recollection 
that there was a brick in this wall upon which Nelson, who was 
also a scholar at North Walsham, had cut his initials. He asked 
those who were showing us over the school about this brick, but 
no one seemed to know anything of it— indeed, I fancy that since 
his time the tradition of the thing had died away. But the more 
he thought of it the more positive he became of its existence, 
and as he expressed a belief that he could find it, a lantern was 
brought—for the autumn evening had now closed in—by the light 
of which he began to search the wall. And there, sure enough, 
he found the brick with the weatherworn initials H. N. cut upon 
it. Curiously enough, although this particular brick was quite 
uninjured, one of the fallen trees that rested on the wall had ground 
everything above it to powder. I believe that it has now been 
taken out of its place and is preserved in the school. 

December 28.—The gale has been followed by a morning that 
was indeed lovely. Against a vast dome of tender blue the naked 
trees were outlined with a wonderful clearness, while the whole 
landscape lay steeped in a bath of sunshine. Indeed, the scene as 
I walked through it this forenoon might almost have been such 
as is common on an autumn evening, for it was pervaded by the 
same gentle light, and so low lay the sun that the shadows of the 
trees stretched away upon the grass, as in the summer at the 
death of day shadows are wont to do. On the purple, new-turned 
plough of the fourteen-acre‘at Baker’s were feeding many glossy- 
plumaged rooks, end with them a flock of green-backed plover, 
driven inland by the rough weather. In that light these peewits 
were almost invisible upon the plough, but when a hare, passing 
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through them, frightened them from the ground, the white of 
their under-wings and breasts shone in the sun’s rays like discs of 
polished silver. Then down they went, and once more became 
invisible. Taking off my hat I waved it at them, which startled 
them in good earnest, for they mounted high into the air and 
circled round me in wide sweeps, looking most beautiful in the 
sunshine, till, fearing lest I should scare them quite away, I 
hastened to another field. 

How extraordinarily sweet and wholesome is the smell of 
newly ploughed earth! To my mind there are few fragrances to 
equal it. Yet this is only the case after man has cultivated the 
same soil for many years, for, if my recollection is right, virgin 
land when broken up smells somewhat sour. Certainly it is 
most unwholesome ; witness the fevers contracted by white men 
employed in cutting canals and railways in Africa and other places. 

Already we have been obliged to begin upon our beet, mixing 
them for the food of the seven young oxen at Baker’s with the few 
remaining swedes, as to put them at once upon a diet of lush 
mangolds would be too violent a change. Owing to the drought 
swedes are very scarce this year; indeed, my experience of them 
upon our soil is that they are the most uncertain of all crops. 
Very generally they suffer from mildew, or stunt of one kind and 
another, especially in such dry seasons as we have experienced of 
late. I should like to grow more kohl-rabi, a most valuable root, 
but Hood is of opinion that this Ditchingham land is too light 
for the needs of that vegetable. White turnips also, he thinks, 
have not more than half the feeding value of swedes. Yet with 
humility I venture to believe that it would be wise to lessen the 
acreage of that crop as much as possible. 

December 29.—This has been a most miserable day, very wet 
and windy, and one of the darkest of the dying year. Through- 
out its gloomy hours, however, two ploughs have been going upon 
the light glebe land, although, as Peachey pointed out, such soil, 
on account of the gravel in it, is apt to set very hard if turned up 
in the wet. In the present case, however, as we are not ploughing 
for crop this does not greatly matter. 

To the observer standing on the crest of the rise by the 
corner of the cemetery—a fitting spot for such a study—the scene, 
as it.appeared beneath the pall of slaty flying scud this morning, 
was one: of singular desolation. Inthe far background, piercing the 
wreathes of vapour like some lone beacon upon a dreary coast, 
stood the tower of Broome church, and to the left of it, but 
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nearer, the gaunt framework of a thatchless, ruined barn. Below 
this skeleton came lines of dim elms, now hidden and now 
revealed as the driving wrack of rain lifted or closed in about 
them. Near at hand, forming the dip of a little valley, lay the 
brook pasture, looking blue rather than green in colour beneath 
the leaden clouds, and beyond it, right up to the sombre mass of 
Tindale Wood, stretch upon stretch of rusty stubble and sullen 
plough. 

Let the eye roam where it might, there was but one cheerful 
thing at hand to catch it, the wreathes of glossy ivy clinging to 
the hedgerow pollards, and at times in the thickest of the rain- 
storms even these grew black. Then, to complete the picture, 
patient and solemn, the ploughmen wrapped in their thick 
capes, toiled forward side by side, heedless of the lashing sleet, 
heedless of the savage wind; up and down, continually up and 
down the grey length of field, with the striving horses before 
them and the complaining ploughs beneath their hands, very 
embodiments of the dignity and the doom of labour. 

December 31.—Yesterday was a day of sharp sleet-storms, 
varied by intervals of sunshine, through which our ploughing 
went on as usual; but the dawn this morning, the last of the 
year, was also I think the most beautiful. A white rime of frost 
covered the ground, for at night it froze sharply, while the air 
was so quiet and windless that no twig even stirred upon the 
trees. One great loveliness lay upon the eastern sky, as though 
there some vast and wondrous flower were bursting into bloom—a 
perfect and ever-changing colour scheme of pink and yellow laid 
upon a groundwork of pale and tender greens and broken into 
lines and petals by streaks of fire pouring upwards from the 
appearing sun. Strange to say, however, over against this glory, 
as though at war with it, lay an ominous and gloomy sky, which, 
as the sun rose, invaded and conquered the splendour in the east, 
till the whole heaven grew dark and pregnant with rain or snow to 
come. 

To study such a sight is to understand the hopelessness of art. 
This morning’s sunrise would have been enough to drive a 
painter mad with envy and despair. 

I hear that the tithe rent-charge for 1899 is down to 681. 2s., 
a further drop on last year’s averages. The poor parsons—how 
will they manage to live, I wonder? I wonder also if it has ever 
struck anyone how intimate is the connection between agricul- 
tural depression and the welfare of religion in this country, 
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or at least of that form of it which is represented by the 
Church of England. It is undoubtedly to the advantage of his 
parish that a clergyman should be able to keep up a modest 
position ; that he should not at least be notoriously struggling 
with debts and visibly out at elbows, Yet in eight cases out of 
ten how is he to do so in these days, with the rates mounting 
higher and higher, the demands upon him increasing, as they 
generally do as time goes on, and with an income shrinking like 
a peau de chagrin? If a man has a thousand a year, and 
comes down to seven hundred, the pinch is perceptible, but if he 
has three hundred a year and comes down to under two or less, it is 
overwhelming, and there are very many benefices in these counties 
that do not return 300/. clear per annum. Also the losses of 
country clergymen in these days are not confined to the wasting 
of their tithe. In the majority of cases their glebe land is either 
thrown on to their hands or must be re-let at a great reduction. 
So it cannot be said that the average country rector will begin 
the new year with prospects as rosy as this morning’s daybreak. 

Later in the day the omen of a red dawn was fulfilled, 
for the rain came down in torrents, but through it all the 
ploughs ploughed on. With them, as the steaming horses 
were unyoked, leaving the sharp shares buried in the half- 
turned furrow, ends my record of farming and thinking in 1898. 

On the whole it has been a favourable year so far as climatic 
conditions are concerned. Last winter was mild and open, the 
spring very late, cold, and wet, but leading us on to an excellent 
haycrop ; the harvest, one of the most splendid times that have 
happened within the memory of man. After that came drought, 
which almost destroyed the swede crop, although the mangolds 
stood it marvellously. At last this broke, and thenceforward the 
weather has been all that could be desired, enabling us to get 
more forward with the ploughing than might have been expec- 
ted. Such of next year’s crops as are above the ground, wheat, 
winter beans, tares, &c., all look well and vigorous, but a spell 
of frost would now be welcome if only to kill the grubs and 
make the heavy lands tender and friable. Perhaps we shall 
have it yet, although even in my own day the English climate 
has changed very greatly—now it is common for autumn to 
stretch almost up to Christmas, while winter often prevails 
from February to June. 

But if the difficulties and variableness of our weather and 
climate were all he had to face, the farmer might wish his neigh- 
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bour a happy New Year after church to-morrow with a reasonable 
belief that, the decrees of Fate apart, his invocation would be ful- 
filled. The facts, however, point another way, for it cannot be 
denied that, taking the country through, the farming outlook has 
seldom been more gloomy than it will be at the beginning of 
1899. Wheat, our staple product, has fallen again to a figure 
at which it is not remunerative to grow; meat does not, and 
some think will not rise, while wool is, I understand, lower in price 
than it has ever been before.' What then is the farmer to do and 
where is he to turn for aid? Protection, at any rate upon wheat 
and meat, is at present but a dream, and he will be wise if he 
dismisses the hope of it from his mind. A bounty on corn might 
help, but will there ever be a bounty until some great war has 
taught the people how necessary it is that a certain proportion of 
our acreage should be kept under corn? I doubt it. 

What remains then? I can see but two things; help from 
the State in the shape of the equalisation of the taxes and 
rating upon real and personal property, and the passing of a 
thoroughgoing and comprehensive Act inflicting severe penal- 
ties upon dishonest traders who, amongst other frauds, sell foreign 
meat for British, and colour the fat of animals and other sub- 
stances in such a way that the public buy them believing them 
to be butter. That some just and necessary legislation of this 
sort has not been passed long ago is, as many of us think, 
. nothing less than a scandal. Also, if it is not so already, it should 
be made illegal for the keepers of restaurants and hotels, when 
asked for butter and paid for butter, in its place, as they fre- 
quently do, knowingly to supply margarine to their customers ; 
and if it is so already, then the law should be enforced. But the 
house of the agricultural interest is a house divided against itself, 
therefore it cannot stand and those who dwell in it are a feeble 
and a timid folk. Moreover, owners of land and tenants of land 
muster but a few votes between them, whereas the labourers who 
really hold the balance of political power, only too often believe 
that salvation lies in attacking what they are taught to consider 
the interests of the parson and the squire, rather than in insisting 
that the ancient industry of British agriculture, by which their 
forefathers have lived for centuries, should at least receive fair 
treatment in its struggle for existence. 


1 Since the above was-writién, owing to a shortage, probably temporary, of 


the foreign supply, meat has risen a little while corn has fallen still further in 
price.—April 1899. 
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Well, like that of the desertion of the land by the labourer, 
the most serious question of them all, these be great matters which 
I suppose no words of mine may move for good or ill. So here 
I bid them farewell, leaving things to go as they are fated. 

As I write the year is dying. In a few minutes its glass runs 
out and 1899 must come, the last year but one of an eventful and 
a wondrous century. With 1898 this humble record of passing 
thoughts and little things is finished, and it remains only for me 
to offer my thanks to each reader who, in my company, has found 
patience to wander through its devious pages. If any passage or 
reflection in them has pleased him, I am rewarded ; indeed, to 
speak truth, the writing of them has brought its own reward, since 
to me it is a joy to tell day by day of this earth which is at once 
‘our mother and our monument,’ of its fruits and of the creatures 
that dwell upon it. 


’ 
. ° . 7. e . + 


Now, above every time and season, in this midnight moment 
while the world beneath us leaps to the pathway of another 
year, to Him who, with an equal hand, makes the Star, the Child, 
and the Corn to grow, and, their use fulfilled, calls back the energy 
of life He lent them; to the Lord of birth and death ; of spring, 
of summer, and of harvest, let us make the offering of a thank- 
ful spirit for all that we have been spared of ill and all that we 
have won of good, and rise up in quietness and confidence to 
meet the fortune of the days to be. 


H. Riper HaGaarp. 
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An Italian Landlord. 


T was our fortune last year (1898) to find ourselves in the 
glorious autumn time wandering round the farms and vine- 
yards of Umbria, that classic land where every stone and stream, 
every hill crowned with its little white ‘castello’ has its story ; 
where there is not an inch of ground on which some scene has not 
been enacted or some footstep pressed that would send a thrill 
through one’s heart if it could impart its tale. The spell has never 
been broken; in three thousand years there has scarcely been a 
century against which the muse of history must place a blank on 
the page marked ‘ Umbria’ in her world’s record. Let us stand on 
any height we will and cast our eyes over the wide rolling plain, 
where the olives clothe each gentle slope with a grey-green 
mantle and the ruddy earth peeps out beneath the long avenues 
of festooned vines, the solemn ilex woods alternating with the 
bright autumn russet of the cak forests, and near or far a flash as 
of a diamond in the sun marking where Thrasymene lies or Tiber 
winds ; all encircled by the violet mountains that rear their teeth- 
like ridges high into the calm, ethereal sky, and we have a land- 
- scape spread out before us so lovely and so peaceful that we feel 
- Paradise could scarcely show one more fair. The beauty of it 
intoxicates us till imagination and memory wake, and the human 
interest which lies shrouded under all that loveliness slowly un- 
folds itself, and scenes pass in succession before our minds like 
the phantasmagoria of a dream. 

But even in our own days Umbria has echoed to the clang of 
war; the generation has not yet passed away whose strong voices 
in their youth rang out on the sweet air, chanting brave young 
Mameli’s song: 

‘ Brothers of Italy, hearken, 
Italy is not dead ; 
The helmet of young Scipio 
She has placed upon her head. 
Close your ranks and keep them steady ; 
Brothers, now for death be ready : 
Italy calls.’ 
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There is not a town without its statue of Garibaldi, and often its 
list graven on a tablet of those who left it to follow him and never 
returned ! 

But though our thoughts would thus drift backwards over its 
storied past, our wanderings in Umbria had a very definite and 
practical eim. We were there to study the present condition and 
prospects of agriculture, and what is being done to develop the 
resources of the country. 

We were fortunate in having made the acquaintance of 
several members of one of the great families of this province, 
two of whom are Senators—that is, elected members of the 
Upper House of Parliament—and valued personal friends of King 
Humbert. They have, however, withdrawn from political life, 
believing that they can serve their country better in their private 
capacity as landowners. One of them especially is devoting his 
whole energy, time, and thought to that end, not merely by offer- 
ing an example on his own estates of good management, but by 
promoting a public institution which he has been the chief 
instrument in persuading the Government to establish. The 
untiring zeal and self-sacrificing patriotism of this Umbrian 
nobleman had enlisted our admiration and sympathy as day by 
day for two years we had watched his ceaseless labour to perfect 
the scheme he had so much at heart. This was to form a college 
for young Italians who are already, or are to become in time, 
landowners, where they might receive the highest training in 
everything appertaining to the management and development of 
their estates; looking at the whole subject not merely from the 
purely economic point of view, but desiring to imbue them with 
his own strong conviction that the moral as well as material 
advancement of their country depends largely on their own 
individual characters and efforts. A band of cultivated, public- 
spirited country gentlemen, managing their own estates and living 
as centres of light amongst their dependents and neighbours, 
leading public opinion and fostering that sense of responsibility 
which is so strong in Britain, is in the opinion of Count Eugenio 
F a crying want of Italy. To raise up such a class has been 
the absorbing object of his life, but this is not all. Count F 
is the deadly enemy of dilettantism in agriculture. He holds 
as strongly as Sir Edmund Verney, who has recently (in the 
Contemporary Review, January 1899) expressed the opinion, 
‘that until agriculture is regarded as a scientific profession 
agricultural depression will always be with us,’ and that without 
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resolution and discipline, brains and science, farming will not 


pay 





Count F has found by his experience that for want of 
regular training in youth he has wasted at least a third of what 
he has spent on his property, but he opposed to this disadvantage 
courage, hard work, strength of purpose, and a strong constitu- 
tion. Without these qualities he would certainly have given in; 
and to provide an institution where younger men of property 
could receive the highest possible technical education in the 
science of agriculture has appeared to him one of the most im- 
portant steps the Italian Government should take to insure a 
steady, lasting improvement in the country. There are many 
colleges already established throughout Italy for instruction in 
land management, but they are rather for the class of what is 
called ‘ fattori,’ or managers, and the aim of Count F—— is not 
to supplant such men, but to render the owners independent of 
them through their own superior knowledge and education, and 
thus insure the efficiency of their managers instead of being 
entirely at their mercy, as has hitherto so generally been the rule 
in Italy. 

The idea has taken shape, and in 1896 the Government 
handed over the magnificent old Benedictine monastery of San 
Pietro, at Perugia, with all its lands for the establishment of the 
new institution. There, under the fostering care and through 
the untiring zeal of Count F , it is rapidly becoming one of 
the first agricultural colleges of Europe, and has already attracted 
attention and admiration in Germany and Russia from the com- 
prehensiveness and efficiency of its scheme of instruction. The 
care and interest taken in the welfare and progress of the students 
individually by the Count is quite paternal, and if a great leaven 
of all that is noble, wise and helpful is not gradually spread by 
means of this college, it will not be his fault. It bids fair to 
become international, for already it numbers among its resident 
pupils a curious medley of races. There are Sicilians, Piedmon- 
tese, and Romans, men from the Marches of Ancona, and the 
Albanian Colony of Calabria. There is a South American from 
Paraguay, and a Tunisian who speaks Arabic. Egypt sends the 
son of an Alexandrian Bey, and our own country is not without 
representatives, for there are one Scotchman and two Italians, 
sons of Scottish mothers. 

We were privileged to be invited to join a party of these 
young men to pay a visit to some of the properties of the F 
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family just after the vintage. A strong feature of the San Pietro 
education being to teach by demonstration as well as theory, 
Count F was anxious we should take this opportunity to see 
the workings of some of his schemes for the good of the work- 
people on his estates as well as to sample the products of his 
vineyards. 

Early, therefore, on a mid-October morning we sallied forth, 
a cheerful party, to descend from where Perugia sits aloft above 
the Tiber valley. 

We were bound first for Colle Lungo, the property of Count 
Zefferino F , an old soldier under Garibaldi, and uncle to the 
presiding genius of the college. A cordial welcome awaited us 
on arriving at his villa from himself and his wife, who, besides 
her kindness, possessed the additional interest for us of being the 
grand-daughter of Prince Lucien Buonaparte, consequently a 
great-niece of Napoleon I. 

After a hospitable luncheon we began our inspection of the 
estate. The chief vineyard consists of about 100 acres, trellised 
in the French style and most carefully cultivated. We visited 
the cellars, which are constructed to contain 66,000 gallons. In 
the highest, on the level of the ground, are enormous vats, which 
hold about seven tons each of crushed grapes. In these the first 
fermentation takes place, a process which requires six to eight 
days, according to weather, condition of the fruit, and so on. After 
this the liquid, which is now undrinkable, quite sour, and has 
little colour, passes from the vats through rubber tubes into the 
cellar below, called the ‘elaboration’ cellar, where it is kept at a 
temperature of eighteen degrees Centigrade. Here the ‘ must’ 
completes its fermentation, loses the last trace of sweetness, some 
of its acidity, and becomes wine. But a quiet, slow fermentation 
goes on long after the wine leaves the first vats, and to favour 
this process is the object of this second cellar. Besides butts of 
ordinary size, we saw in it one of oak containing 5,780 gallons, 
and a huge reservoir of brick lined with cement, which again is 
lined with thick glass. It was empty, and as we looked through 
the small opening near the floor, it seemed like an immense oven 
and will hold about 8,000 gallons. Thethird and lowest cellar for 
storing the matured wine is a long gallery twelve feet below the 
surface of the ground, where the temperature varies but little all 
the year round, and from it there is an exit to the hillside so that 
carts can conveniently be loaded with the wine for despatch to 
market. It was beautifully clean and dry. At the door of the 
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first cellar all the grapes are weighed as they come from the 
vineyard, and in a little recess close by sits Count Zefferino 
F , pen in hand, ready to enter the quantities, quality, 
number of the vat each lot is put into after crushing—in fact, all 
useful details for future reference. He has large registers for 
this purpose, and during the vintage the energetic old senator 
sits all day long at his little table amid the buzz of work and 
smell of wine, giving directions or writing out his record. 
Having finished this interesting visit, Count Eugenio F 
met us with his carriages to convey us the same evening to his 
own property of San Venanzio, which adjoins that of his uncle. 
It is a beautiful hour’s drive through oak woods, especially so with 
the rich tints of autumn as we saw it. The properties are divided 
by the little Torrente Faina, which is spanned by a magnificent 
stone bridge fifty feet above the stream. We asked with admira- 
tion who the engineers were, and were told ‘two local men by 
name Eugenio and Zefferino, who had received no regular training 
but gave their services to the poor commune gratis,’ because such 
a bridge and road could not have been afforded without their aid. 
The uncle and nephew worked for days clambering about the 
steep banks of the stream, throwing a line across from one to the 
other with which to measure the distance and make sure they 
had made no mistakes in their calculations. Certainly no one 
looking at that handsome, solid bridge with its lofty, arched 
buttresses would suppose it to be the work of amateurs. The 
smaller roads in those parts are all made and maintained by the 
’ different landowners combining together, each being responsible 
for the piece crossing his own property, the commune giving only 
a small subsidy. As Count Eugenio is Syndic of his own com- 
mune he is au courant of all these details, and his practical 
experience of public affairs gives interest and weight to all his 
views. Like many other sober-minded Italians, he does not set 
down the Army and Navy, nor even the African war, as the main 
factors in Italian poverty. He continually instructed us that 
wherever the taxation is very high it is sure to be due to the 
local, not the Government, demands. The hated ‘dazio’ or tax 
levied at the town gates on all articles of prime necessity, which 
weighs so heavily on the poor, is a communal, not a Government, 
tax. It is the great and unnecessary public works at Rome and 
elsewhere, the railways constructed at twice their proper cost, 
and the false ideas which prevail about ‘progress’ which cause 
the poverty ; and therefore, when young Italians complain, Count 
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F—s answer is: ‘Who makes these taxes? The commune. 
Who are the commune? They are you yourselves—your fathers 
and uncles are the Syndics and consigliert of their districts: then 
why this discontent? Lower your taxes, diminish the dazio at 
your own town gates, cut your coat according to your cloth 
instead of sitting still complaining of the Government.’ 

The house at San Venanzio is large and our party was com- 
fortably lodged in a wing of it in spacious apartments. On arrival 
a liveried servant promptly attended with brush and cloth to 
remove the signs of travel from our garments, for our light bag- 
gage did not permit of evening toilettes. We descended to the 
drawing-room, where we were cordially welcomed by the Countess 
and her daughters, and an excellent plain dinner was soon served 
in a prettily decorated dining-room. The next morning there 
was an informal meal at eight o’clock, at which everyone appeared 
at his own convenience. Coffee and milk were handed by a foot- 
man, and on the table were slices of bread made crisp but by no 
means toasted, and Lombardy butter. These ‘crotitons’ are 
spread with butter and then plumped into the coffee and eaten: 
no plates are served. The Italian early breakfast is always of this 
frugal kind, and a considerable part of the day’s work is done 
before the hour of ‘ collazione,’ which answers to our lunch, and 
is a very substantial meal. 

The details of life in an Italian gentleman’s country house 
possessed considerable interest for us, and of the other arrange- 
ments we observed that there was no afternoon tea, but the last 
thing, about 10.30 P.M. a tray with an immense silver kettle and 
lamp appeared in the drawing-room and was presided over by a 
daughter, when everyone partook of tea with biscuits and bonbons. 
Coffee and liqueurs had been already served in the dining-room 
immediately after dinner. 

On the first morning after our arrival, breakfast over, a very 
interesting little ceremony took place, and we were introduced to 
the workmen of the estate. They were assembled under a kind 
of loggia forming part of the house, marshalled by the old ‘ fattore.’ 
The Count then appeared and addressed them, holding a large 
framed parchment. He told them that we of the Agricultural 
Institute of Perugia had come there to learn about the manage- 
ment of property and initiation of useful schemes for the benefit 
of our own workpeople. He explained that the Minister of 
Agriculture had awarded the chief certificate to the San Venanzio 
Co-operative Society, of which these men were members, in com- 
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petition against similar societies throughout Italy, and he then 
read the highly complimentary official letter with which it was 
accompanied. As president he had chosen this occasion to 
present the certificate in our presence, and he addressed a few 
earnest words to the men, recommending a continuance of that 
‘buona volonta’ on the part of all its members on which the 
success of such societies must ever depend. There was a general 
clap of hands at this, led by the fattore, and then trays of the 
light pastry, dear to Italians of all ranks, with flasks of red and 
white wine were handed round. 

The Count told us the story of this Co-operative Society, It 
has passed through many vicissitudes, but he was not a man to 
be easily discouraged, and it has now stood the test of eleven 
years and is held up as a model that ought to be copied by the 
whole country. He started it by inducing his men to use part 
of their wages in forming a mutual help society for the purchase 
at reasonable rate, by members only, of provisions and common 
necessaries. The shares cost 12 lire per annum, the profits are 
considerable and are divided pro rata among the members, and 
the surplus is now so large as to require much consideration, The 
Count and his family are all shareholders, and his house is largely 
supplied from the store. It is only open once a week, on the 
morning when wages are paid, with the excellent result that the 
women get the money at once from the men and lay it out 
immediately on the week’s supplies; thus there is no drinking, 
little gambling, and general thrift, and the civilising effect the 
system has had on the whole community is remarkable. 

In every direction in our examination into the working of this 
property, we were confronted with proofs not only of the unceasing 
devotion of Count F to the improvement of his people, but 
also of how certainly such devotion, coupled with wisdom and 
knowledge, brings its reward in the increasing value of his estates 
to himself. Nothing is neglected which tends to profit, large 
tracts of bare land are being reforested, and the loose soil on 
others prevented from being washed away—both works of enormous 
importance which have been grievously neglected in Italy. 

Horse-breeding is another source of revenue, The Count’s 
estates are worked on the ‘half’ system usual in Italy, by which 
owner and labourers share risks and profits; so in this- case the 
mares are furnished to the peasants at the cost of the Count, 
while their part is to keep and feed them. The Government 
provides a sire, which, with a cavalry attendant, is quartered every 
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season in the Count’s stables. The sale of the produce is the 
chief care of the young Count, his son. At three years old the 
animals fetch 201. to 30/. apiece, the half of which goes to the 
peasants. 

Great attention is paid on this estate to the housing of the. 
workpeople. The Count builds model cottages and lets them at a 
rental of four and a-half per cent. on the outlay. Charity pure 
and simple has no part in his schemes. No English political 
economist is stronger on the view that ‘the greatest blunder a 
philanthropist can make is to give to any individual or class 
because wages are low,’ and ‘that the real work of charity is not 
to afford facilities to the poor to lower their standard, but to 
step in when calamity threatens and prevent it from falling.’! 
By precept and example he is unceasing in his teaching that the 
only way to benefit the poor is to help schemes calculated to 
diminish poverty while maintaining their self-respect. ‘The 
landowners must show that the welfare of their people touches 
their hearts, and is of prime importance in their own lives, but of 
almsgiving there should be none.’ He shares the opinion of his 
countryman, Professor Nitti, that ‘in manufacture as in agricul- 
ture wherever energy is given out the well-fed labourer proves 
superior to the underfed,’ and he visits the women and tries to get 
them to improve their cooking. He is also full of care for their 
health in improving their water supply ; he insists on cleanliness 
both in their dwellings and in their stables, and provides for 
them a municipalised chemist shop. One instance very character- 
istic of his methods came to our notice as we studied the oil- 
making department. The olives are crushed at San Venanzio by 
steam power; men work night and day in gangs which are fed 
during the six weeks’ severe work by their master, and every day 
each man is weighed to see that he gains in weight ; if not, he is 
put to other work. They nearly always do gain, and then the 
Count is satisfied that the rations given are sufficient. 

Nothing could exceed the interest to us foreigners of this 
delightful visit and studying the working out in practice of the 
theories of our noble-hearted host, and we left San Venanzio 
with a very strong conviction that there is no need to despair of 
a country’s future, even if she be in troubled water for a time, 
when she can produce such lives and characters as those of this 
model Italian landlord. 

C. anp L. Top-MERCER. 
» Standard of Life, Bosanquet, pp. 49 and 52, 











The Ward Boy. 


AN EPISODE OF THE PLAGUE IN BOMBAY. 


EQUIRED, a Ward Boy for a newly-erected Hospital —Apply 
for particulars to 

The advertisement was read out of one of the local papers by 
a friend, Vishnu Bulwunt listening attentively. He was a thin, 
Janky, loose-limbed boy, about eighteen years of age, clad in the 
usual native costume of the ‘ Dhotie,’ or waist-cloth and a close- 
cut jacket ; his head was destitute of hair save for a little tuft at 
the top surmounted by a small red cap. 

‘Wah ji! I wonder if they would take me if I applied?’ he 
said eagerly. 

‘You!’—his companion looked at him with amazement—‘ a 
Brahman, demean yourself by such employment. What are you 
thinking of? You will lose caste for ever!’ 

Vishnu spread out his palms with a deprecatory gesture. 

‘ What matter ?’ he said ; ‘ who can it affect but myself, and to 
one without sons what can anything matter in this world? If I 
die who will perform the sacred ceremonies necessary to rescue 
my soul from Hell? Besides, I am poor man and cannot live 
without bread; “hat,” if they pay me well I will take the place.’ 

‘A Brahman is a mighty god,’ persisted his companion. 

‘I tell you, answered Vishnu impatiently, ‘I am poor, poor, 
and if I cannot earn something my family and I will die of hunger 
in these bad times.’ 

‘What must be must,’ assented the other, at last persuaded 
of the futility of argument, and with the usual Oriental indif- 
ference, 

‘I am applying for an appointment myself,’ he continued 
presently, producing a sheet of paper. ‘ Listen to this—what do 
you think of my letter? It was written for me by the writer in 
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the Suddha Bazaar. Listen.’ He read slowly, translating word 
by word ; the original, in English, ran as follows : 

‘Please will you let me know if you have any vacancies ? 
Allow me to inform you that I am offering my services in spite of 
the bubonic plague. {I am plain, honest, and simple hearted, 
and will take the greatest pleasure in obliging you, and, being no 
new hand in any position, you will shortly find you have no chance 
of dismissing me.’ 

‘Shabash!’ said Vishnu admiringly; ‘that is indeed a clever 
letter and will assuredly obtain a reward; for myself I am not 
frightened either, and I shall apply for the place to-night.’ 

When a few hours later Vishnu Bulwunt, redolent of oil 
and brushed from head to foot, stood before the doctor of the 
plague hospital, he was met with exactly the same queries as 
those his friend had put to him in the morning. For a Brahman 
to apply for such menial employment was extremely unusual, but 
he accounted for this as before as more or less obligatory by 
reason of poverty. The question of danger from nursing plague 
patients he waived aside with the same reply. ‘Iam poor, and 
the poor man cannot choose his lot,’ he said epigrammatically ; 
‘though I have never done such work before, yet I have several 
times been ill in hospital and have seen how other ward boys 
do,’ he added, anxiously, fearful less the qualification should not 
be deemed sufficient. The wages offered were high, and diverted 
his thoughts from all else. After a few more inquiries the doctor 
satisfied himself that the boy would suit (it was not easy to get 
any volunteers for such service), and it was accordingly arranged 
for him to commence his duties on the following day. 

The hospital had been opened a short time previously by 
a large public body for the use of any employés who might 
be attacked by the bubonic plague then raging in their midst. 
It was a long, low mud and thatch building erected on a piece of 
reclamation ground some two miles up the harbour, the waters 
of which lay spread before it. Far across on the further side 
could be seen the hills of the Kolaba coast, blue green in the 

distance by day when the fierce glare of the sun was on them, 
soft pink and grey in the misty evening light. Immediately 
behind the hospital, to which it formed a background, rose a 
plateau fringed with cocoanut palms, showing in clear dark out- 
line against the sky. Their roots in places overhung the semi- 
circular hollow caused by recent excavation, the crimson soil 
of which, especially with the glow of suncet resting on it, pre- 
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sented the appearance of a still gaping, bleeding wound inflicted 
on Nature by the wanton hand of man. Great boulders of purple 
rock lay scattered around, adding to the wild picturesqueness of 
the spot—it was very silent and sequestered, hidden more or less 
from sights and sounds of the outside world, and approached by a 
beaten track which wound round the foot of the ridge. Inside 
the hospital was arranged a row of low iron bedsteads; these 
formed the sole furniture of the ward, but all was clean and fresh, 
ready for occupation. Ina small hut close by lived the native 
apothecary in charge, whilst the ward boy sat crouched on his 
haunches, his chin resting on the palms of his hands, the sole 
living being in the hospital itself. 

It was mid-day and the air was stilland hot. Vishnu sat looking 
across the harbour, thinking over the events of the previous 
evening, when, after having signed an agreement with the doctor, 
he had returned to relate the joyful news of his appointment to 
the few remaining relatives he possessed. His child-wife had said 
very little, but her eyes gleamed happily at the idea of the small 
fortune they would possess when Vishnu should receive the 
munificent income of twenty rupees a month. ‘And all my 
clothes,’ he had added as a crowning surprise. The naked brown 
baby in his wife’s arms was very thin, and Vishnu looked at it 
compassionately, though of course, being only a girl, it could never 
expect either affection or consideration in the world. Perhaps if 
he could propitiate the gods by sacrifice some day a son might be 
granted him to perform those rites necessary after. death to rescue 
his soul from Hell. Though a Brahman and duly invested with 
the sacred thread, Vishnu was absolutely ignorant of most things 
pertaining to his religion. His uncle, who had formerly denounced 
him as idle and good for nothing, now rated him soundly for 
undertaking employment which would bring disgrace not only on 
himself but on all connected with him, Vishnu had sorrowfully 
acquiesced in the sentence of degradation, comforting himself 
merely by repeating now and again ‘ Twenty rupees a month and 
all my clothes given me’; it was a marvellously solacing reflection, 
and the only one that appealed to the poor, half-starved little wife 
who watched him with reverent eyes. Next morning Vishnu had 
left the house in the cool silence of dawn, and mid-day found him 
at his post at the plague hospital. 

In his hut the apothecary was reading a letter received by the 


morning’s post from a friend, an accountant by profession; the 
contents were a3 fol’ows : 
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‘I have been ill and am now recovering; there is some 
wonderful native medicine given me principally for pain in my 
side, the drug to be taken once a week in boiled flesh of tortoise : 
this has reduced pain in my side by about one-seventh. It was 
at first thought that I had the evil sickness of the plague, but it 
was not so, and J hope to be cured soon by His Grace.’ Then 
followed more to the same effect. ‘Bah!’ ejaculated the apothe- 
cary scornfully—he was a small, sleek, very fat Goanese—‘ now- 
adays men are so frightened they think every pain is going 
to turn to plague. They have no courage, none at all; now if I 
was nervous about such things how should I have taken this 
appointment, this very well paid appointment?’ He patted him- 
self complacently and looked across at the empty hospital. At 
the door sat Vishnu looking out over the sea. ‘I don’t believe 
that boy will stay if we get a case,’ he thought, and shook his 
head sorrowfully in anticipation of the lad’s defection. 

‘Ah! there are not many such brave men in the world as I,’ 
and again he stroked his pompous little person in a congratulatory 
way. Inside the hospital it was cool, dark and still; outside the 
glare and heat were intense, but the only sounds were those of 
the crows cawing and the copper bird with its one monotonous 
note ‘Toohoo,’ ‘Toohoo,’ ‘Toohoo.’ Presently Vishnu’s head 
dropped forward on his knees and he fell asleep. 

For ten whole days the hospital remained absolutely empty. 
Every morning Vishnu swept and dusted the wards, after having 
first performed his own ablutions, above all the teeth-cleaning 
which is such an essential part of a Brahman’s observances. The 
apothecary in his little hut grew visibly fatter and cilier, and was 
almost jocular on the subject of the plague, from which they 
seemed indeed to have wonderful immunity. There was very 
little to be done all day but to eat and sleep and ask questions of 
the few people from the outer world who visited the hospital. 
Now and again an English Sahib would come, accompanied by the 
doctor, and, after seeing round the place, express satisfaction at all 
the arrangements therein. Vishnu was a part of the arrange- 
ments, and therefore included in the general satisfactoriness, 
The natives who came occasionally to sell sweetmeats, or the 
barber who squatted beside Vishnu under a tree at the back of 
the apothecary’s house to shave him—for no Brahman will shave 
himself—brought accounts of what was happening in the city; 
the latest news of the plague, the price of grain, and the 
possibility of a rise or fall in the rates, and the number of bodies 
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burnt at the principal burning-ghat of the city ; such information 
was imparted in brief oracular sentences. On the eleventh day a 
patient was brought to the hospital, almost the first indication of 
his arrival being the sudden departure of the apothecary, who had 
prayed daily and fervently that his services might not be’ re- 
quired. The sick man was laid on one of the narrow iron 
bedsteads—his wife had come to tend him, and held a baby 
at the breast—it was the great attraction of the hospital that 
patients might bring their own relations and feed and nurse 
them, and so run no risk of pollution by the touch of anyone 
belonging to a different caste. 

Vishnu set about his work cheerfully, and did it well. The 
case was a serious one, but, having been taken in time, not hope- 
less. In a few days the patient was pronounced out of danger, 
but in the meantime two other cases had been admitted. Another 
apothecary, a far better type of man, had been appointed, and the 
doctor paid his visits regularly three times by day and once at 
night. He was also a Goanese, a clever and not unkindly man. 
The time passed more quickly with so much to be done, and 
Vishnu counted triumphantly that he had now worked sixteen 
days towards the attainment of his month’s wages. True one 
rupee and a few odd annas had been advanced him for food ; these 
must be deducted ; the balance owing to him had to be carefully 
reckoned on his fingers. He had worked faithfully and well for 
this, and had earned the praise of both doctor and apothecary. 
Not that Vishnu cared much for words, but still if thrown in 
together with other good and substantial things they might be 
’ taken as not altogether worthless. An instinct of common 
humanity had led him to be attentive and patient with the 
sick men, who generally lay rolled up like so many motionless 
mummies, unless the delirium was on them, during which it 
would require sometimes absolute force to hold them in their 
beds. There was one poor fellow to whom Vishnu was particularly 
drawn by the fact of his being the only patient whose relatives 
had not attended him to the hospital. Moreover the man was 
weak and suffered during his convalescence from fainting fits, 
which had once or twice sent Vishnu running wildly across for 
help, thinking him to be dead. The doctor duly recorded the 
fact in the official report as follow :—‘ Suffers from fainting feats ; 
it is a common occurrence during recovery amongst those affected 
with weak hearts.’ In spite of the ‘feats’ the man was recover- 
ing, and bade fair to be discharged cured. Vishnu had confided 
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to him the great salary he was to draw, and had been pleased at 
seeing his companion duly impressed. 

One evening Vishnu sat outside waiting for his dinner, which 
was being prepared by one of the women belonging to a patient, a 
Brahman like himself. It had been a very depressing day, with 
two deaths in the hospital; the bodies had been removed to a 
burning-ghat not very far distant. The ghat was hidden from 
the hospital by the plateau, but Vishnu could see the flames 
leaping into the air in the distance; a tree covered with white 
blossom which stood near and appeared at the end of the ridge 
was dyed blood-red. Overhead the moon was shining brightly in 
a cloudless sky, the wind had risen and blew in from the sea, 
disturbing the rushes on the bank, amongst which the frogs were 
croaking loudly, rustling the dry leaves on the thatched roof 
of the hospital, and touching the tops of the palm-trees along the 
ridge. It was a cold wind, and Vishnu shivered impatiently. 
He had hurt his leg a few nights previously crossing the ground 
in the dark, and the wound was sore and painful—he had not 
thought of having it attended to. Inside the hospital a patient 
was screaming wildly in delirium, outside a screech-owl settled 
amongst the boughs of the tree behind the apothecary’s hut, and 
joined with the frogs in making night hideous with their noises. 
On any ordinary occasion Vishnu would not have noticed such 
common everyday sounds, but he was tired and depressed, and 
could not get the calculation of his wages right. He had eaten 
very little food that day, and, in fact, for days past, being loth to 
draw any more advances on his salary; after all there would be 
none too much when divided amongst himself, his wife and child ; 
then, too, doubtless the uncle would exact something in payment 
for all the time he had lived at home earning nothing or next to 
nothing. When at last the food came he was disinclined to eat it, 
and soon returned to the ward. There, at least, it was warm, and 
there was company, however far from lively. His duties had to 
be performed, and he set about them in a mechanical way ; at his 
friend’s bed he waited a moment. ‘I am all right now,’ said the 
man, ‘and shall be out to-morrow, and back at my work again 
soon. I hope you may have good luck and not get ill yourself.’ 
It was his way of thanking the lad. Soon after the doctor made 
his round for the night, and would not come again unless sent for 
to his house in the city. The apothecary was close at hand, and 
came in from time to time to see if anything was required. 
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The hospital was very quiet at first, and presently Vishnu, 
sitting huddled in a corner wrapped in his blanket, fell asleep. 
Once in the night a woman who wanted something came and 
touched him on the shoulder, but he did not wake ; he was sleeping 
very heavily and shivered from time to time. When the dim 
grey morning light stole in and the patients began to rouse them- 
selves, there were calls for the ward boy. They called loudly 
and the women impatiently, and yet the boy did not stir, though 
he was lying in their midst, lying as he had fallen over during the 
night. 

One of the women shook him, but still he did not move. 

‘He must be dead,’ screamed another; ‘run and fetch the 
apothecary.’ 

The apothecary came over leisurely. ‘Dead!’ he said contemp- 
tuously, ‘I saw him sleeping quite peacefully when I passed 
through the ward.’ 

The boy still lay just as before, but his breath was coming in 
fast short gasps. 

The apothecary dispersed the women crowding round the lad 
and had him removed to a bed. His experienced eye told him at 
once that Vishnu was down with the plague. It was not astonish- 
ing. Later the doctor came; he looked across at the apothecary 
and shook his head. 

‘A malignant case,’ he said thoughtfully ; he was a clever 
practical man; then they discovered the wound on the leg, and he 
spoke even more hopelessly than before. 

‘We must do our best, but it is a bad case.’ Both he and the 
apothecary had taken a fancy to the boy who had worked so 
cheerfully and bravely in the ward. 

Two ‘ coolies ’ were pressed into service, for it was not easy to 
procure ward boys now that all knew the dangers attending the 
post. They were wild, half-stupid, sullen-looking creatures, but 
better than none at all, and quite willing to remain for high wages. 

All that day and the next Vishnu lay in a stupor, from which 
he only roused on the third evening. Then came wild delirium 
during which he was for ever making hopeless calculations. 
‘Sixteen days at twenty rupees a month, cut one rupee three 
annas, twenty day at sixteen rupees. Cut a day, cut two rupees, 
twenty rupees at sixteen days’—and so it went on and on all 
through the long hours. 

Towards morning he fell into a quiet sleep, from which he 
woke almost free from fever and with his senses clear. 
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When the doctor had been and gone, and the apothecary 
alone stood beside him for a minute, Vishnu tried 'to speak. 

‘I am all right now—how long have I been ill?’ he asked. 

‘Only two or three days; you are better, but must remain 
quite still,’ the other answered. 

‘Shall I get no wages whilst I am ill?’ he inquired anxiously. 

‘You will get your full wages,’ was the reply—the apothe- 
cary’s answer was unauthorised, but he spoke as his feelings 
dictated, being a humane man. 

_ That is good,’ replied Vishnu, turning his face to the wall 
contentedly. 

The long hot hours of the day passed; towards evening a 
breeze sprang up and blew in at the open door. Presently the 
moon rose and Vishnu could see the light on the waters of the 
harbour. The doctor had been again and pronounced the boy 
decidedly better, but that he would need much care. At eleven 
the apothecary came on his round. 

‘I have served sixteen days,’ said Vishnu anxiously ; ‘do you 
think the Sahibs would give me a few rupees in advance to send 
to my family? It can be cut from my wages at the end of the 
month.’ 

‘I will speak’to the doctor about it,’ answered the apothecary 
soothingly, as he passed on round the hospital. The only sounds 
in the ward that night were those from the sleeping coolies, who 
snored loudly... The patients were better, all but one who had 
been buried the previous day; the others lay sleeping quietly. 
Vishnu lay quite still, looking out over the rushes towards the 
moonlit waters. He was in no pain now, only very weak. How 
fortunate it was, he thought, that he had not died this time, with- 
out any son to perform the ceremony necessary to rescue his soul 
from Hell ; it was the one thing of his religion which was a real 
practical fact to him. Then he wondered if his wife would cry 
and tear her hair; but no, she need never know he had been ill 
and she so nearly a widow. Presently, looking round the ward, 
he began to wonder how the other patients were, particularly the 
man who had lain like himself without a relative to tend him; it 
occurred to him he would go and see for himself—the man’s bed 
was near the door. Getting off the bed he felt strangely weak 
and giddy and was obliged to hold the bedsteads for support as he 
passed. The moonlight lay in a broad white streak from the open 
door to the wall, and that was where the bed should be; he made 
another step forward and fell prone on the earthen floor. A 
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shriek rang through the ward—the patients turned restlessly but 
did not wake—the snoring coolies raised their heads and dropped 
them again, for all was still. Outside in the tree behind the hut 
the screech-owl woke, and its piercing unearthly cry filled the 
air ; soon it too ceased, and then all was still, very still. 

In the morning, when the light stole glimmering in, some one 
moved. Presently the apothecary came in, unusually early, before 
anyone was astir. 

‘I had a bad dream about the boy,’ he said afterwards, when 
recording the facts to the doctor, ‘and woke thinking I heard him 
scream. It was only the screech-owl, though, so I just went back 
to bed. When I found him this morning he was quite dead, stiff 
and cold.’ 

The two men looked at each other and then at the form lying 
on the bed. 

‘He was a good ward boy,’ said the doctor ; ‘ it will be difficult 
to get another like him.’ 

‘Vishnu Bulwunt died from failure of the heart’s action’ ; this 
was the official report. 

His body was burnt as that of a high-caste Brahman should 
be, on the principal burning-ghat of the city, and his wages for 
sixteen days at twenty rupees a month duly forwarded to the 
meek-eyed child-widow, not even deducting the fees for the burn- 
ing of the corpse, which were paid out of the funds of that public 
body in whose service he had died. 


E. I. R. H. 
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At the Sign of the Ship. 


RAVELLING about is not very consistent with comfortable 
authorship. My Library is at this moment contained in my 
cricket bag. Ah, what a falling off is there! Where bats and 
balls and shoes ought to be lie The Treasurer’s Accounts of the 
Kingdom of Scotland, with Buchanan’s ‘ Rerum Scoticarum His- 
toria’ (1582), which weighs about as much as a garden roller, 
and Bishop Leslie’s work in two fat volumes, and Mr. Hill Burton’s 
learned tomes, and many, many others. The cricket bag also 
contains my writing materials. Going this morning to inspect 
the stores, I found that the little paper there is has been crushed 
out of shape by Buchanan, Leslie & Co. It is necessary to get 
on with The Author’s Year, so I have perlustrated the village of 
Glencoe in quest of something to write upon. The Manse was, 
naturally, my earliest resource, for anyone who writes sermons 
must have paper. But my learned and reverend friend is already 
abroad on his parochial duties. I had hoped that he would be 
less active on a Monday morning, after the fatigues of the Sunday. 
Next I turned to the local shop, ‘than which anything more 
truly an Emporium,’ as Nicholas said of his own Oriental 
Repository, at Horselydown. But paper is not among the wares 
of the Emporium, whence I conclude that the poets and other 
authors of Glencoe have been driven into towns, by the stress of 
modern life, and are now in Fleet Street. How else can they get 
Boomed? They must ally themselves to the Young Lions of the 
Press. Or perhaps they indite their compositions on folios of 
slate, which are much worked in the district. My Editor would 
not like to receive the first instalment of The Author’s Year 
on a slab of slate, twelve feet by two. Consequently I have 


relapsed on the paper used for tying up luncheons in: in size it 
resembles a counterpane. 


. 2 
* 

Authors took things easily in Dr. Johnson’s time. I have 
been reading his Lives of the Poets. Gladly would I undertake 
a similar work (including contemporary poets) on Dr. Johnson’s 
easy-going principles. ‘Of David Mallet, having no written 
memorial, I am able to give no other account than such as is 
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supplied by the unauthorised loquacity of common fame, and a 
very slight personal knowledge.’ The Doctor adds that Mallet 
‘was by his original one of the Macgregors,’ who, owing to the 
infamous conduct of ‘Robin Roy,’ lost their name, ‘ and when 
they were all to denominate themselves again, the father of this 
author, I suppose, called himself Malloch.’ I wonder if Mr. 
Mallock is a Macgregor, as Mr. Stevenson wanted to prove him- 
self to be? I cannot find Malloch in the Gaelic Dictionary, 
and though I once knew why Bohaldie, the chief of the Mac- 
gregors, signed himself Malloch in his cipher correspondence with 
the exiled Stuarts, I have forgotten the reason. Nor did I 
remember that Mallet anticipated Wordsworth in writing The 
Excursion (1728), ‘a desultory and capricious view of such scenes 
of nature as his fancy led him, or his knowledge enabled him to 
describe. It is not devoid of poetical spirit.’ Can William 
Wordsworth have plagiarised Mallet bodily? It is about as 
probable as a recent charge against Byron. Dr. Johnson would 
not to-day remark, in a Life of Thomson, ‘ His Liberty, when it 
first appeared, I tried to read, and soon desisted. I have never 
tried again, and therefore will not hazard either censure or praise.’ 
The Johnson of to day would ‘ try again,’ or pretend to have tried. 
But how delightfully personal is the Doctor’s method! He is 
guided solely by his likes and dislikes, though he talks about 
‘The Rules,’ which have as much to do with poetry as the rules 
of Arithmetic. His criticisms are remote from diffidence: as of 
Pope’s epitaph on Sir Isaac Newton: 
‘Nature, and nature’s laws lay hid in night, 
God said, Let Newton be, and all was light.’ 
If that is not clever, where is cleverness? But the Doctor says 
‘the thought is obvious, and the words night and light are too 
nearly allied.’ 
* ‘ * 

We are compelled to take more trouble in biography than 
Dr. Johnson thought worth taking when he composed Lives 
nearly as interesting as Bozzy’s Life of himself. But we do not 
produce better biographies: only infinitely longer biographies. 
The Author, whatever his years, ought to leave in his will the 
most decided directions against the publication of his Life and 
Letters. ‘Now a poet cannot die, nor even a prose-man, but his 
Life is inflicted on the world. Then, as Dr. Johnson says about 
Swift’s Journal to Stella, ‘the reader, finding frequent mention 
of names which he has been used to consider as important, goes 
on in hope of information,’ which, as a rule, he does not get. Let 
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Authors set their faces against Lives of themselves, and even more 
firmly against Memorials. John Bull has been described, by 
Lord Beaconsfield, as ‘ puzzled, but still subscribing.’ John Bull 
needs a holiday, he does not want to subscribe to Memorials of 
anybody. On every side you hear of Memorials which miss fire. 
The local public strikes against even a bust of its local author, 
not to mention a statue or a mausoleum. 
* od 
> 


Since writing this paragraph against ‘Lives’ of Authors 
(Authors in an ordinary way of business), I have dipped into The 
Autobiography and Letters of Mrs. Oliphant. People had told 
me that it was a melancholy book, and, knowing a good deal 
about Mrs. Oliphant’s many domestic misfortunes, I left the 
volume alone. Would that I had never opened it, for on p, 382 
I find Mrs. Oliphant writing (and her editor printing) an anecdote 
about myself which it was unkind to print, and which cannot be 
thought representative of my ideas. Mrs. Oliphant wrote from 
Davos-Platz to Mr. Craik, on December 28, 1890: ‘ The phrase 
in question ’ (what phrase is not told) ‘ was written while I had a 
conversation with Mr. Andrew Lang fresh in my mind, in which 
that accomplished person informed me that he had been once 
asked to make a volume of selections from Burns, but that instead 
of doing so he marked the book all over “ with expressions of dis- 
like and disgust.” These were his words, which I am not likely 
to forget, and they show a little what criticism has come to in 


our days.’ 


* * 
* 


Mrs. Oliphant herself, I am certain, would not have printed 
this amazing opinion, for in her later years I enjoyed the privilege 
of her acquaintance, and can never cease to cherish the memory 
of her humour, courage, sweetness, and kindness. We were both 
working at the history of early Blackwood days, and though we 
were at odds on some points, as to ‘Ebony,’ I was allowed to 
help Mrs, Oliphant a little with her book on Jeanne d’Arc. 
Never can I forget the pleasant brief afternoons in the little 
house at Wimbledon, looking over the Common; and the ladies, 
kinswomen of Mrs. Oliphant, who used to gather there. But 
that was long after 1890, when I said these so blasphemous words 
about Robbie: ‘Instead of making a volume of selections from 
Burns I marked the book all over with expressions of dislike 


and disgust.’ 
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Why; I made the Selection; I did not do something else 
instead of making it! You can see the Selection in ‘ The Parch- 
ment Library’ of Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., as the firm 
was then styled. The ‘criticism’ which has come to so terrible a 
pass ‘in our days,’ ‘you shall find’ (as Lamb says) in the 
Introduction to the Selection. Probably it is a very bad Selec- 
tion, and probably the criticism is very bad: any Burnsite will 
say as much for any man’s work on Burns. But I do not 
remember any expressions of ‘disgust and dislike.’ There are 
passages in Burns’s poems and in his letters, which do excite my 
dislike and disgust: I do not want to hide the fact, or to pretend 
that the image of Burns is all of gold, without the feet of clay. 
But I cannot pretend to guess at any phrase of mine which 
Mrs. Oliphant ‘ was not likely to forget.’ Accuracy was very far 
from being her forte. She was a novelist, and a delightful writer 
on any subject. She reviewed the Rector of Lincoln’s Casaubon! 
Probably she did not. teach the Rector much, but no doubt she 
made a pleasant article. But her lack of a scholarship to which 
she was not trained, kept Mrs. Oliphant in trouble with reviewers. 
In her Letters she talks about a notice in the Saturday Review 
of her Makers of Venice, as the result of personal spite. ‘ What 
I can have done to get myself such a bitter and spiteful enemy I 
can’t imagine.’ I never read Mrs. Oliphant’s Venice book, nor 
the review of it ; but, afterwards, she made the same complaint of 
‘personal spite’ in conversation with myself. There was no use 

‘in telling her that probably her critic had never seen her in his 
life: still less in hinting that he had possibly been provoked by 
faults in the book. Long before I ever met Mrs. Oliphant I had 
criticised a work of hers on a theme then very familiar to me, but 
clearly not at all familiar to her. I could therefore imagine the 
kinds of errors which had annoyed her Venice reviewer. But no 
doubt the reviewer had been discourteous, ‘insulting,’ Mrs. 
Oliphant writes. Errors can be pointed out courteously, and 
I never saw Mrs. Oliphant langh so heartily as at the discovery of 
a comic blunder of her own, in history. But this correction ‘ was 
not done in public,’ like the plucking of Pendennis. 

* * 


* 

To return to the original point: let us fellow-labourers make 
biographies of ourselves taboo: if we have nothing else to leave, 
we can leave our malison on those who publish our Lives and 
Letters. Think what letters are; hasty, indiscreet, inaccurate. 
Suppose I did “fall to sin the unknown sin,’ against Robbie 
Burns. Suppose that, flown with insolence and wine, I said to 
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Mrs. Oliphant that I covered his immortal text with marks of 
‘ dislike and disgust,’ instead of making a neat little volume. Is 
an obiter dictum of that kind to be printed as the mature 
expression of my valued critical opinion? It is not fair. 
I am exposed to the daggers of violent and blood-thirsty men, 
Burnsites, Clan na Robbie. They will never look at my poor 
printed writings on Burns: they will forget that our ‘hands 
have mingled in the meal,’ at an Edinburgh Burns festival, 
where I had the honour of proposing the toast of the Poet’s 
memory. Mrs. Oliphant would never have placed me in this 
peril: the awful responsibility rests on the head of Mrs. Harry 
Coghill, who edited the Letters. Even her I readily forgive, by 
reason of the charming passages about her friend, in her Preface. 
But Authors ought to write nothing and burn everything, in the 
way of letters. I have kept none myself, knowingly, except of a 
business character, and, by the way, the records of a ferocious 
literary ruction, which turned out to be all about nothing. 
* * 
* 

Mrs. Oliphant might have partly forgiven my Burnsian sins, 
had she known that, twenty years ago, I tried, vainly, to get leave 
to praise her Beleaguered City. It came forth in a magazine, 
now long dead, I think, and ‘carried me off my legs,’ as the 
Duchess of Gordon said about Burns’s conversation. I asked the 
then editor (the late Mr. Harwood) of the Saturday Review, to 
let me say my enthusiastic say about that unique masterpiece. 
But it was not in Mr. Harwood’s line. The romance, with one or 
two others built ‘beyond the bounds of known romanticism’ (in 
Hugo’s phrase), was probably the most inspired and original of 
Mrs. Oliphant’s writings. We have heard much of what she 
could have done, and ought to have done. Like all other writers, 
she did what she could: what her nature (which was all 
generosity and courage) and what her circumstances permitted. 
Such a thing as her set of Essays on the times of George II. may 
not be exhaustively erudite, but it is full of the most delightful 
reading. If nothing else of hers existed, this book by itself 
would bear witness, not only to her literary charm and adroitness, 
but to the many perfections of her character. 

* * 
* 

The weather is abnormally hot, and never have I seen the 
rivers so low, nor witnessed such queer salmon-fishing. Conceive 
great slippery walls of rock, above a mere trickle of water as clear 
as the Test at Whitchurch. In narrows about a yard broad, but 
relatively deep, we had been watching three salmon lying 
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drowsily on the grey and yellow pebbles. The stream, twist- 
ing about under the deeply honeycombed walls of rock, glides at 
last into the pellucid sea-pool: green and polished as a huge 
beryl stone. Well, we teased the three drowsy fish in the blazing 
morning: throwing small pebbles at them, and sending in a 
collie dog to stir them up. Then it occurred to an energetic 
young lady to fish for them with worm. She had a small one- 
handed rod, and a light cast. With the bait she perseveringly 
badgered the salmon, standing full in view of him on the rocks, 
in a white dress, accompanied by an aide in the unobtrusive 
colours of the Camerons. The worm was pitched a score of times 
at the nose of the salmon, and five or six times an eel was dragged 
out of his corner, which was not more than four feet across. 
For my part I lay, under a pine tree, on the opposite bank, 
watching shoals of sea-trout cruising in the crystal waters of the 
sea-pool. Suddenly I was adjured to run for the landing net, 
which had been left, naturally, in the house. The little trout-rod 
was bent double, the salmon nearly jumped out on my side, and I 
started and ran with the energy of Mr. Pickwick. But I knew 
very well what would happen. The fish ran down to the sea- 
pool under literal tunnels of rock: the little rod had no force to 
hold him up, and I arrived to see him swim calmly away, having 
entangled and broken the line in the stony labyrinth. His 
beguiler had seen him take the worm and chew it: then she 
struck. Science could dono more than she did, but the rocks were 
bound to cut the line. Now think of the placidity of this fish, 
after all the teasing he had endured from stones, the dog, and 
eels, his persecutors being full in view, if he had cared to look up. 
After being hooked, he calmly returned to his old lair! 
* * 


* 
Here follow verses on a yet more nefarious method of fishing, 
which the author, Mr. Newbolt, and I alike deplore and condemn. 


MASTER AND MAN. 


Do ye ken hoo to fush for the salmon ? 
If ye’ll listen I'll tell ye. 

Dinna trust to the books and their gammon, 
They’re but tryin’ to sell ye. 

Leave professors to read their ain cackle 
And fush their ain style ; 

Come awa’, sir, we'll oot wi’ oor tackle 
And be busy the while. 
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"Tis a wee bit ower bright, ye were thinkin’ ? 
Aw, ye'll no be the loser ; 

’Tis better ten baskin’ and blinkin’ 
Than ane that’s a cruiser. 

If ye’re bent, as I tak it, on slatter, 
Ye should pray for the droot, 

For the salmon’s her ain when there’s watter, 
But she’s oors when it’s oot. 


Ye may just put your flee-book behind ye, 
Ane hook wull be plenty ; 

If they'll no come for this, my man, mind ye, 
They'll no come for twenty. 

Ay, a rod; but the shorter the stranger 
And the nearer to strike ; 

For myself I prefare it nae langer 
Than a yard or the like, 


Noo, ye’ll stand awa’ back while I’m creepin’ 
Wi’ my snoot i’ the gowans, 

There’s a bonny twalve-poonder a-sleepin’ 
I’ the shade o’ yon rowans. 

Man, man! I was fearin’ I'd stirred her, 
But I’ve got her the noo! 

Hoot! fushin’s as easy as murrder 
When ye ken what to do. 


Na, na, sir, I doot na ye’re willin’, 
But I canna permit ye ; 

For I’m thinkin’ that yon kind o’ killin’ 
Wad hardly befit ye. 

And some work is deefficult hushin’, 
There'd be havers and chaff: 

’Twull be best, sir, for you to be fushin’ 
And me wi’ the gaff. 


Henry Netvgoxr. 
* - * 

Lord Archibald Campbell prints some odd opinions, of other 
people, in his pleasant and instructive Highland Dress, Arms, and 
Ornaments (Constable). First (p. 5), Sir Richard Burton avers 
that ‘the Picts of Scotland would transmit a knowledge of iron- 
working and of the sword to the Scotti or Picts of the North 
East of Hibernia.’ For Claideam (sword) ‘is simply gladius.’ 
Now the Caledonians had swords (as Tacitus proves), and doubtless 
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a name for them, before they met the Romans. Claideam, I pre- 
sume, is a cognate Celtic form of gladiws, not a loan-word, like 
spioradh, i.e. spiritus. What language the Picts spoke, nobody 
knows. On p. 52, we find ‘the famous two-handed sword of 
Maclean of Cole, said to have been used by Robert Bruce at 
Bannockburn.’ Can this be that sword of Bruce which James III. 
wore, and lost, at Sauchieburn? Ido not know that this sword 
was ever discovered again; perhaps it went the way of James’s 
vanished treasures, if treasures he really possessed in addition to 
those of which we have the Inventory. On p. 73 Stewart of 
Garth is terribly mistaken when he says that James Mor 
Macgregor ‘ very honourably rejected money offered to him to 
become a spy and informer for the French (?) Government.’ 
James was a discredited spy of the English Government. ‘Cup 
stones’ are guessed at by another writer as Celtic records of 
heroes fallen in war. But they are found all the world over, 
accompanied by identical decorations; they are not specially 
Celtic. In Breadalbane, however, says this author, ‘to my own 
knowledge @ cup-marked stone was almost invariably found near 
our burial circles.’ Plenty of cups are found on cists which can 
only have held one body. The same writer makes the ‘ fesse 
chequé’ of the Appin Stuarts ‘represent the order in which they 
fought.’ The fesse chequé is merely derived from the Exchequer 
board of the Stewards or Seneschals of Scotland. The breeks 
which ‘cost 4/.a pair’ (p. 128) probably cost six and eight, the 
pounds being ‘punds Scots.’ This is a conjecture; meanwhile 
Lord Archibald has successfully vindicated the antiquity of the 
kilt, and of Clan Tartans. 


* * 
* 


As I write another salmon has been hooked (and has broken 
away), on ‘dry worm’ principles. You must see both the worm, 
and the fish, and simply tease him into biting. That is the 
method. 

ANDREW LANG, 
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